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Three great books of 


CONVERSION 
STORIES 


Intimate, personal stories of people 
from various walks of life 


THE OPEN DOOR 


HOW CONVERTS ARE MADE, Father O’Brien’s report on Catholic 
Digest’s national survey, plus stirring stories showing how men and 
women have won hundreds of churchless persons to the Church. 

What leads converts to the Church? Here are more than 80 
short human interest ‘stories telling of incidents which led to con- 
versions. They include: A Bridge Game, A Sudden shower, A 
Librarian’s Looks, Three Kind Words, An Earthquake, Death Row, 
A Pick-up and dozens more. Single Copy $1.00 postpaid. Five or 
more 80c each, $65.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


This new 368-page volume, edited by Father O’Brien, is unique 
among all volumes of convert stories. It embodies the stories of 
those who have studied the longest and thought the deepest to 
determine with certainty the true Church. 


The stories of these modern people are told with reverence, 
humility, and charity toward members of all faiths, and a sincere 
desire to help others. They are neither propaganda nor chapters 
of a sales talk. These men and women tell their stories with the 
sole thought that their disclosures may point out to other groping 
souls the paths that lead to Christ and His Church. Paper-bound— 
$2.50 postpaid, Five or more, $2.00 each postpaid, 25 or more, $1.35 
each, plus postage. 


PATHS TO CHRIST 


Society in all its ranks is well represented in this 225-page volume 
of growing popularity. 

Forty intimate and revealing stories, brought together under 
one cover by Father O’Brien, with his own words of introduction 
about each ‘guest writer.’ Paper-bound — $1.50 postpaid, Five or 
more, $1.25 each postpaid. 100 copies, 70c each, plus postage. 


These 3 best sellers are yours for only $4.00! 


(Regular retail value $5.00 — save one dollar!) 
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Tribute to Dad 


~ How to Be a Father 


Lorna Callahan 


AS I sit with my loot after 

Mothers’ Day—my nylons, my 
candy, my flowers —I sometimes 
think there is danger of Fathers’ 
Day playing second fiddle. To pre- 
vent this, I am paying this tribute 
to you, my husband, and to all 
the fathers of the world. I hope 
it will soften the flamboyance of 
that wild, child-chosen tie and 
-give a bit more glamor to the cus- 
tomary ballpoint pen. 

I am sure that no father was 
ever more proud when his first 
son was born. You had a glow 
on your face which said, “Look at 
me. I’m a father,” as if there had 
never been a father before. You 
brought strangers in from the 
street to see your first-born. And 
when some unkind viewer had the 
temerity to say (perhaps from 
shock) “Is that it?” you were high- 
ly insulted. Of course, the baby 
was somewhat on the red _ side, 
and his dark hair grew down 


around his face like a little mon-_ 


key’s. But anyone, yes anyone, 


with the least bit of intelligence 


should have been able 
your son’s potentialities. 


I think you were relieved, how- 
ever, when the dark, fuzz-like hair 
gave way to a mop of soft, golden 
curls and the complexion took on 
a shellpink hue that made women 
exclaim that he was cute and men 
openly congratulate you on having 
such a fine-looking son. After a 
time, of course, they began to 
wonder where he had gotten his 
good looks, implying that they 
could never have come from you. 
But you took that in stride. After 
all, fatherly pride must make some 
concessions. 

Fathers, I think, are unsung 
heroes, especially in the wee hours 
of the morning when baby wakens 
ahead of schedule. My dear, I 
wasn't really the sound sleeper 
you thought me as you leaped to 
wakefulness. I felt that touch of 
your hand on my shoulder and 
heard your worried question, “Is 
that the baby?” But I was just 
too doggone tired to move. And 
after I'd used what energy I had 


to see 
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in thinking, “Oh, no, not again!” 
you were out in the kitchen warm- 
ing the bottle. For all those bot- 
tles-warmed-in-the-middle-of - the- 
night, I thank you. 


Small Protest 


You were good at changing dia- 
pers, too. I can remember how 
slinglike my efforts were. But 
yours were never guilty of diaper- 
sag. In fact when you finished 
diapering the baby, he looked like 
a pin cushion with legs. I would 
like to voice a small protest at this 
point, however. Did you have to 
change him so often? After all, 
‘twas I who boiled the diapers— 
and boiled and boiled and boiled. 

But I shouldn’t complain. When 
it came time to go to Mass, you 
were Johnny-on-the-spot. After 
I struggled to put those fighting 
little fists through the sleeves of a 
fresh gown, and bonneted and 
booted the baby, you took over, 
deftly rolling him papoose-like in 
his blanket. The lint from it 
stuck like glue to your wedding 


suit of dark blue (who could afford 
two suits and a baby?) and I al- 
ways think of you at this stage do- 
ing double duty with the clothes 
brush. At Mass, if the baby cried 
during the sermon—and don’t they 
always—it was you who stepped to 


the back. 


Your second son was born just 
two months before Pearl Harbor. 
Being a family man and ineligible 
for the draft you nevertheless 
wanted to get into the war effort. 
So you quit the refined atmos- 
phere of the real estate business 
to go into the more lusty occupa- 
tion of building ships. For the first 
time in your life you carried a 
lunch pail and wore a metal hat. 
You were proud to be part of the 
launching crew that sent one of 
the first Liberty Ships down the 
ways. As a memento, you re- 
ceived a silver dollar, which was 
pasted in your son’s baby book. I 
hope in years to come he will look 
at it sometimes and remember 
what a fine man his father was. 

For you are a man who has liv- 
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ed for his family. Each child as 
it came along was so welcome, 
even though it meant more self- 
denial and more hours of work to 
bring in added income. 


The Huskiest 


When your third son arrived a 
month ahead of time and had to 
be placed in an incubator, you 
were almost beside yourself. (I 
believe it was at this time I no- 
ticed that first gray hair in your 
chestnut curls). “He'll be perfect- 
ly all right,” the nursery Sister 
assured you. “He’s a healthy lit- 
tle fellow and he'll make it fine.” 
But you looked through the glass 
at your five pound, nine ounce son 
and worried like sixty. You didn’t 
care that he looked like a wizened 
old man, in his prematurity. He 
was your baby, your little son. 
You wanted God to spare him. 
God did. And now wouldn’t you 
know that this boy is the huskiest 
of all your sons, threatening to eat 
you out of house and home? 


Your last child was a girl. And, 
in your opinion, what a girl! Sure- 
ly God outdid Himself in making 
her the cutest, sweetest, prettiest 
girl in the whole wide world. And 
smart, too. It hasn’t taken her 
long to find out your high opinion 
of her. Now she can easily twist 
your hundred and seventy pounds 
around her little finger. She can 
beg to go with you and the boys 
to the Coliseum to witness an ex- 
hibition game, or she can worm 
her way into any Father-Son do- 


ings. She simply has to put on 
slacks and flash those big blue 
eyes at you, and youre lost. But 
who cares? That’s love with a capi- 
tal L. 


Fifty weeks of the year you 
work. But two weeks you play. 
And you insist that your family 
plays, too. You pretend not to 
hear that, “Jeepers, Dad, not 
Yosemite again!” and pack the old 
trailer with the camping equip- 
ment. You have a very deep re- 
gard for this particular vacation 
spot. You honeymooned there and 
have returned every year ever 
since. And now you are able to 
make like a ranger-naturalist. We 
all know by now how the streams 
are stocked with trout, how the 
Valley was formed, and the his- 
tory of the Big Trees. If the 
youngsters yawn a bit, you can 
hardly blame them. It’s getting to 
be old stuff now. But you have 
taught them how to build a pretty 
good campfire and how to pitch 
an umbrella tent. Too bad you 
never learned yourself and still 
don’t know whether to go in under 
the canvas with the spokes on the 
center pole up or down. Be that 
as it may, if you want to go camp- 
ing at Yosemite again this summer, 
we're with you all the way. 


As a father you have suffered 
through the pains of each child’s 
birth—oh, yes, I readily admit it 
was harder on you than on me— 
through their various tonsilletom- 
ies, emergency tetanus shots, at- 
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tacks of measles, mumps and 
chicken pox and occasional “ D’s” 
on report cards. You have wor- 
ried through the trials and tribu- 
Jations of paper routes, music les- 
sons, dental appointments and bro- 
ken bike spokes. And you have 
gloried in their First Communions, 
Christmas pieces spoken from the 
pulpit, May day processions, Con- 
firmations and gold stars received 
for good school work. 


Boys Will Be Boys 


You have had your own ideas 
about neatness. (Hang your clothes 
up, boys. Put your shoes in the 
closet and point the toes out.) 
About thrift. (Now don’t spend 
ALL of your allowance at once.) 
About self-control. (All right, 
boys. If there’s any ice cream left, 
Mama will divide it.) And if some- 
times the clothes were hung on 
the floor instead of the hooks, if 
all of the fifty cent allowance dis- 
appeared like magic, and if each 
boy still looked hungrily at the 
extra portion of ice cream in spite 
of your admonition, I am sure you 


will know that it was not because 
of lack of love for you but purely 
in confirmation of that biological 


fact that boys will be boys. 


Today I notice not one but 
many gray hairs in your head. And 
around your eyes there are lines 
which were not there when you 


began your career of fatherhood., 


Your first-born has already left the 
home nest, 
with you seems all too short. 
Sometimes I notice a sadness in 


your eyes as you think of his be- 


but the time he was. 


ing gone, and maybe a trace of 


moisture. But weep not. 
have given him a good start in 
life, just as you are giving the oth- 


You: 


ers, who will be with you a while . 


yet to borrow your ties, sneak 
clean sox from your drawer and 
beg you to drive them hither and 
yon. Like your birst-born, they 
know what it is to have a good 
Dad. 


And so to you, and to all fathers _ 
like you, we wives and mothers 
pay tribute: Without you we'd 
never have made it. 


‘A Safe Place to Play’ 


Most children enjoy doing acrobatic stunts and to keep 
them from swinging on the davenport and easy chairs, or 
climbing trees and buildings and getting hurt I placed an old =~ 
mattress on the floor of the children’s playroom, making a 
safe place where they can perform their stunts in safety to their 
heart’s content. This makes a wonderful bouncing mat, or an 
ideal place to turn somersaults.—Blanche Campbell. 
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A Day of Reparation at Our Lord’s Own Request 


The Sacred Heart 


Francis Larkin, SS. CC. 


F there is one feast that should 

be dear to the heart of every 
Catholic, it is the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart. 


Yet this Feast is not celebrated 
by all with the pomp and solemn- 


ity Jesus demands and expects. 


- Its importance may be gathered 
from the fact that the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart is one of two feast 
days requested by Our Lord Him- 
self. The other, as we well know, 
is the Feast of Corpus Christi. 


Note the close connection be- 
tween these two feasts: not only 
were they both asked for by 
Christ Himself; not only are they 
celebrated within a short period of 
one another, but above all they are 
beth Eucharistic in character. This 
is quite evident for the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, but much less so 
for the Sacred Heart. 


However, a glance at the “Great 
Revelation” of June, 1675, will 
make this clear. On that memor- 
able occasion, St.. Margaret Mary 
was kneeling in adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed on 


eee 


the altar during the Octave of the ; 
Sudden- 
lv Jesus appears to her. Flames. 


Feast of Corpus Christi. 


are darting from all parts of His 
sacred humanity, especially from 
His Heart which appears as a blaz- 
ing sun. Drawing her attention to 
His Heart, Jesus speaks. His voice 
is filled with sadness as He utters 
these memorable words: 


“Behold this Heart which has 
loved men so much that It has 
spared nothing, even to exhaust- 
ing Itself, to prove Its love, and 
in return I receive from the great- 
er part of men nothing but ingrati- 
tude, contempt, irreverence, sacri-. 
lege and coldness, which 
show Me in this Sacrament of 
Love.” 


Thus it is evident that the lack 
of love for the Sacred Heart in 
the Blessed Sacrament is the rea- 
son for the complaint. And who 
are the ones Jesus refers to, when 
He speaks of “the greater part of 
men?” Does He mean heretics, 
pagans, or His great enemies? On 
the contrary, He refers to His 
friends, for He specifically adds, 


‘ 


they, . 


at al 
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“But what hurts Me most is that 
it is hearts consecrated to Me who 
treat Me thus.” 


Our God’s Own Request 


In reparation for the sins of 
those “bound to Him by special 
ties of love,” He demands that a 
special feast be established and 
celebrated throughout the Church. 
This feast is the Feast of the Sac- 
red Heart. And Our Lord speci- 
fies the very day on which it is to 
be celebrated: not on Sunday, but 
on Friday—the Friday after the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. 


For those practical-minded per- 
sons who object that people can’t 
get to church on a Friday (al- 
though they always manage to get 
to church on holydays of obliga- 
tion), I might give here the an- 
swer of Father Mateo to a priest 
who made the same objection: 


“Ah, yes, Father, you are per- 
fectly right. I remember now. 
Poor Jesus had a headache that 
night He appeared to Margaret 
Mary. He wasn’t feeling well. He 
had forgotten that people would 
have a hard time getting to Mass 
on Friday. He should have asked 
for Sunday.” 


The priest understood. Infinite 
Wisdom didn’t make a_ mistake 
when He asked for Friday. Fath- 
er Mateo also maintains that, after 
having preached throughout the 
entire world, he is quite convinced 


that the Feast is never better cele- 
brated than when it is celebrated 
on Friday. 


Not only did Our Lord specify 
the date of the Feast, but He even 
told us what form our reparation 
was to take. And here we touch 
upon one of the great mysteries of 
the dealings of an all-merciful God 
with sinful creatures. One would 
think that for the greatest of sins, 
sacrilege, and for the other sins of 
contempt, coldness, indifference, 
and ingratitude of which He com- 
plained, He would demand a se- 
vere penance. 

But what does He ask us to do? 
“You will receive Me in Commun- 
ion on that day in reparation for 
all the insults to which My heart 
has been subjected during the time 
It has been exposed on the altar.” 

The only adequate atonement 
for sins of sacrilege and neglect of 
the Eucharist is the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass and Holy Commun- 
ion. Once more Jesus places in 
our hands. the most efficacious 
means of satisfying divine Justice. 
The Divine Victim gives us Him- 
self in order that we may offer 
Him to the Father in payment for 
our sins. 


A Day Of Reparation 


The Feast of the Sacred Heart, 
then, is above all a day of Euch- 
aristic reparation, made in a spirit 
of love and gratitude by His 
“spoiled children” to make up for 
the stingy love meted out to the 
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One Who has loved us without 
measure. 


But there is something else. The 
Feast of the Sacred Heart is as it 
were a “lifting of the veil” that 
hides the love of the God-Man 
dwelling in our midst. It is an 
invitation from Jesus Himself to 
focus our attention on His Heart, 
symbol and source of the immense 
love shown to us in the Eucharist, 
in the Incarnation, and in His 
Passion and Death on the Cross. 


In other words, the Feast of the 
Sacred Hart is a sort of compendi- 
um, a summing up of all the 
Feasts of the Church. Like the 
Divine Heart Itself, it is a “digest” 
of the story of God’s love for men, 
the story that is repeated through- 
out the ecclesiastical year, from 
Advent to Christmas, from Easter 
to Pentecost. 


On that day Jesus repeats His 
words to St. Margaret Mary for 
the benefit of the entire world, 
especially for our benefit. “Behold 
this Heart . . . which has loved 
you so much . . . and which is still 
so poorly loved in return, espe- 
cially in the Eucharist. You, My 
priests, My friends, offer Me the 
consolation of your loving grateful 
hearts on that day. Plan to cele- 
brate this Feast so dear to My 
Heart by a solemn novena or tridu- 
um of reparation. Speak to your 
people of My love for them, of 
My mercy, of My desire to have 
them receive Me often in Holy 


Communion. Urge them to come 
to Mass as often as they can, out 
of love for Me, especially on the 
Feast of My Heart. Invite them 
to come to visit Me during the 
day, to watch one hour with Me, 
to make up for the neglect of so 
many of My Friends. 


Family Feast 


- “Remind them, too, that I am 
their King not only in the church 
but especially in their families. 
Tell them to celebrate this feast 
with solemnity in their homes as 
well as in the church. I will feel 
at home there, for this was the 
first dwelling place of your Euch- 
aristic King. The first ordination, 
the First Mass, the first Holy Com- 
munion took place in the upper 
room of a home. Urge them to re- 
new on that day their Enthrone- 
ment of Me as their King, and to 
consecrate themselves once more 
to my Sacred Heart. 

many homes _ generous 
friends watch through the night in 
preparation for the Feast. This is 
most pleasing to Me for I request- 
ed the Holy Hour of St. Margaret 
Mary to console Me for the sor- 
row I felt at seeing Myself aban- 
doned by My apostles in Gethse- 
mane. 

While the above words were not 
actually spoken verbatim by Our 
Lord, nevertheless, many of them 
were, and they certainly express 
the “thoughts of His Heart,” for 
through His Church He has made 
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known His desires and the pleas- 
ure He feels in being honored in 
the various ways we have men- 
tioned. 

We should have the words of 
the great Leo XIII, found in his 


encyclical on the Sacred Heart, 
Annum Sacrum, engraved on our 
own hearts: “In this Heart we 
must place all our hopes; in it we 
must seek and expect the salvation 
of mankind.” 


‘Baby-Sitter’s Pledge’ 


A unique baby-sitters’ course is conducted by the Daughters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul at the Laboure Nursing 


Center in Boston, Mass. 


After they complete the ten-lecture course, girls receive. 
graduation certificates and recite the following “Baby-Sitter’s 


Pledge”: 


“I have one of the most responsible jobs in the world. 
I am in charge of a priceless possession. From the moment 
that I start my duties until the parents return. 

“I will keep awake, alert, watchful. 

“IT will be prepared to meet any emergency of accident or 


illness. 


“I will know how and where to call the doctor, the police, 
the fire department, the place where the parents, near friends, 


or neighbors may be reached. 


“I will know how to properly care for simple burns, cuts 


and bruises. 


“When entering a strange home, I will take careful note 
of my surroundings, and will observe, and if possible, correct 
any condition that may cause an accident during my presence. 

“T will not permit my charges to play around stoves, elec- 
trical appliances, or upon stairways. 

“T will not permit them to play with matches, knives, or . 
other sharp objects, or with unsafe toys. 

“T will feed my charges only what mother specifies. 

“I will lock all outside doors after parents leave, and will 


not open them to strangers. 


“T will faithfully follow other instructions. 
“I will not entertain friends without the permission of 


my employer. 


“IT am fully aware that a child’s life is in my hands. 
“I will do all in my power to protect that life.” 


Materialism at Home 


How Silly Are We? 


Joseph A. Breig 


FVERYBODY denounces the ma- 

terialism of the movies, the 
advertisements, the magazines, the 
newspapers, the theater, and so 
on. And it blamed well ought to 
be denounced. 


But every now and then we 
ought to take time out to look 
at ourselves and see whether we 
aren't materialists, too. 


Anybody can be a materialist 
—and often is. A Catholic parent 
can be one. Or a priest. Or a Sis- 
ter. Or the head of the Holy 
Name Society. Or a Catholic 
writer, or a choir director. Or any 
one you please. 

A materialist is a person who 
puts the things that he can see, 
taste, touch, ahead of the things 
that he can’t. 

Or turn it the other way around. 
The definition is more exact that 
way. A materialist is a person who 
puts the things that he can’t see, 
taste, touch smell or hear, second 
to the things that he can. 

What I mean is, most materi- 
alists are negative materialists. 

They .are materialists not so 
mueh by commission, as by omis- 
sion. 


Parents’ Worries 


Take a mother, for instance. She 
is not necessarily a materialist 
merely because she fusses over the 
health of her children, not even 
if she fusses far too much. 

Fussing is kind of natural with 
a lot of mothers, and their poor 
kids simply have to acquire 
enough preternatural patience to 
put up with it. 

Neither is a mother necessarily 
a materialist because she’s always 
nagging the youngsters about 
their manners, or insisting too 
much on their being well-dressed. 

That kind of thing is more or 
less natural with a lot of mothers, 
too. The children have to learn 
to shrug it off. 

But a mother is a materialist 
when she doesn’t see — and see 
constantly — that a child is far 
more important than his health, 
his clothing or his manners, and 
that how he looks in the eyes of 
God is eternally more vital than 
how he locks to the neighbors. 


Let me give a couple of exam- 
ples. A boy or a girl is entitled 
to a certain amount of being let 
alone. His human dignity (or hers) 
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demands that. A child shouldn't 
simply be used to bolster his 
mother’s pride, or to cater to her 
health-faddism, her vitamin-con- 
sciousness, her Emily Post com- 
plex, or her clothes-horse-ism. 

Take a girl in her teens. It’s all 
right to teach her to be neat and 
clean, and reasonably attractive, 
and all that. But a mother can 
head her daughter straight for 
hell by over-emphasizing physical 
beauty, and forgetting about spir- 
itual beauty and moral beauty. 

Ditto with fathers. A father 
who’s always talking about mus- 
cular prowess and skill in sports, 
and so on, but never mentions 
strength of soul, is a materialist; 
and he isn’t doing his son any 
favors. 

A perfect instance of what I 
mean is the mother whose boys 
and girls never go to Communion 
on a school day because “they 
need their sleep,” and “they need 
a good hot breakfast,” and all that 
junk. 

A Simple Test 

That’s materialism. That’s being 
too conscious of this world, and 
blind to eternity. That’s teaching 
youngsters that a good meal is 
more devoutly to be desired than 
God’s grace and God’s presence. 

Or take the people who haunt 
the novenas, but always to pray 


for anything and everything ex- 
cept holiness. They're materialists. 
I don’t mean you shouldn’t pray 
for what you need. But you're a 
materialist if you don’t realize that 
what you need most is sanctity, 
that your chief business in life is 
to become a saint, and to help 
others to do likewise. 


Take a father who wants his 
son to be a doctor or a lawyer 
and raises the roof if the kid pre- 
fers to be a priest. Well! 


I once saw a person dedicated 
to religion pull a little girl out of 
a procession in church because the 
white stockings she wore weren't 
exactly like those of all the other 
little girls. That, folks, is material- 
ism; and God doesn’t like it. The 
stockings were more important 
than a child’s heart. 


It’s materialism also when a 
Catholic society, like the Holy 
Name or whatever, devotes all its 
sessions to sports, movies or such- 
like. 


The test is really very simple. 
What’s your outlook on life? Do 
you see it from the point of view 
of now, or of forever? 


If you snatch your kids bald 
for breaking a whatnot, and make 
the whole family miserable over 
such accidents, you're a material- 
ist; and that means you're silly. 


A drunkard is a man who commits suicide on the install- 
ment plan.—Sunshine 


MEMO from an 
EX-OLD MAID 


A short dissertation on matrimony by one 
who knows something about it. 


Mrs. C. F. (Genevieve R.) Angione 


Njowabays you don’t amount 

to much as a scribe if you 
don’t have at least one article up 
your sleeve on that profound sub- 
ject: The Single Woman. 

Why the unmarried female has 
become a sob sisters’ delight, or a 
phenomena as dangerous and awe- 
inspiring as the “H” bomb, com- 

letely escapes me. In fact, I’m 
~ Nobody ever took me up 
as A Good Cause when I was 
single. 

Magazines in my day played 
the hunch that girls had enough 
sense to enjoy single blessedness 
while it lasted and they just ig- 
nored us, hoping we’d go away. 
And we did, only to pop up “Mrs.” 
years later. 

But times change. Almost ev- 
ery magazine around these days 
has something to say on the su 
ject. 

To the casual observer it prob- 
ably looks like nothing more than 
a well-calculated dip by secular 
magazines into The Single Wo- 
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man’s pocketbook for a few thou- 


sand extra quarters. 


It escapes most people entirely 
that much of this reading matter is 
first-class and very insidious pro- 
paganda for the advertisers. Wed- 
dings boost sales of everything 
from kitchen knives to diamond 
rings. What matter to Big Busi- 
ness if a large percentage of these 
profitable weddings wind up un- 
happy marriages? 

The theme of this widespread 
campaign to create longings which 
will lead to an urgent wreckless- 
ness seems to be based on the the- 
ory that all women should be mar- 
ried now. Excellent as the idea 
may be for magazine circulation, 
for manufacturing quotas and for 
national sales totals, it cannot help 
but be confusing to unmarried wo- 
men... especially the young ones. 

Analyzes Advice 


Since I was single a lot longer 
than I’ve been married (and that’s 
a long, lumpy trail, too), I'd like 
to analyze some of the advice be- 
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"ing thrown at these defenseless 


creatures and add a bit of my own. 

Speaking from astride the fence, 
thoroughly familiar with the pas- 
tures on both sides, I'm a bit pre- 
judiced in favor of the discrimin- 
ating female who works, lives her 
own useful life, and asks no quar- 
ter. 


First off, let’s clear up this busi- 
ness that women die on the vine if 
they aren’t married, while hints 
are continually dropped that the 
male of the species is very resis- 
tant to this malady. An honest 
report on the men who proposed 
and were turned down would cut 
a pretty figure. 

Matrimony is no more a univer- 
sal talent than singing, painting, 
tailoring, golf, tennis or baseball. 
Nobody expects every human to 
tap dance, wrestle or know how to 
stitch up an appendectomy. Yet 
men who can’t sing a note, paint 
a clothespole, sew on a button, get 
of the first tee, tell a racket from 
a snowshoe or even strike out in 
a girls’ league are flattered into 
believing they are real cagey mat- 
rimonial material some woman 
longs for. 

My father used to say, “Why do 
you suppose your parents got mar- 
ried if it wasn’t to let you make 
up your mind about how you'd 
like it?” Just being born into an 


ordinary family puts a girl in the 


middle of the best possible matri- 
monial laboratory. Some of them 


learn quicker than others and ~ 
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have much better memories for de- 
tails. 

Then, too, modern business has 
provided a testing ground even for 
the orphan, as well as a_ post- 
graduate course for the girl from 
a happy family. Never overlook 
the hurdle to matrimony embod- 
ied in that dear creature, The 
Boss. Lots of women who might 
rush into marriage to get away 
from a female Simon Legree are 
permanently inoculated — against 
matrimony by the men for whom 
they work. 

“You should complain!” my fa- 
ther consoled me many times. 
“You just work for him. You caa 
quit. Pity the poor woman who's 
married to him.” 

It was good advice and I follow- 
ed it for years. I'd like a quick 
(but accurate) count of the wo- 
men who are doing the same thing 
today. The color in a lot of male 
faces wouldn’t necessarily be five 
o'clock shadow when the facts 
came out, 


They Miss The Boat 


The magazine advice being 
handed out to these women usual- 
ly falls into three categories: 

1. Matrimony is a giant trap 
which girls must learn to set pro- 
perly. 

2. It is a lottery and basic di- 
rections are given about how to 
grab a winning ticket. 

3. It is a vocation—a conviction 


stubbornly advanced by a fow. 


> 
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The first two classifications miss 
the boat completely. The last 
group get their feet on board but 
: leave their baggage on the dock. 


Trap Setting: This matrimonial 
approach is only for amateurs or 
those looking for trouble in large 
‘hunks. There are two kinds of 
_ traps, you see: those you bait and 
those you hide. 


Any animal susceptible to bait 


can only be kept in peaceful cap- 


tivity as long as your bait holds 
out. Possession of these creatures 
is purely transitory because they 
have an uncanny knack of keeping 
a perpetual inventory of other 
sources of the bait they prefer. 


Chasing the family dog around 
the neighborhood is one thing. 
With a baitable animal it is a def- 
ferent matter entirely. The dog 
gets old and lazy but these other 
. creatures are not even daunted by 
‘gray temples, bald heads or bay 
windows. Unlike a good dog, they 
never become domesticated at 
your address. They have no home 
value. No sensible girl would 
want one as a gift, let alone a 
“time-consuming project or a_ life 
“work. 


The hidden trap is a dangerous 

matrimonial weapon, too, even in 
‘the hands of a skilled operator. 
Any animal that falls into a hidden 
trap loses its selfrespect. This, 
in turn, engenders a well of resent- 


ment that only dries up when the . 


victim is returned to the wild state. 


Authorities agree that a gun is 
preferable to the hidden trap but 
this usually results in the death of 
the specimen. Matrimonially 
speaking this renders the animal 
useless, since a dead groom cannot 
even be stuffed. No girl in her 
right mind would take up resi- 
dence with a bear with a sore 
paw; the same rule applies here. 

Wants Man, Not Prize 


The Lottery: The chief draw- 
back to this plan is the number of 
phonie tickets always in circula- 
tion. Even such a_ cold-blooded 
Girl’s Guide as the dictionary 
warns, “A method of distributing 
prizes by chance.” A woman wants 
to marry a man, not a prize. _ 

Matrimony is a fine place to 
outlaw the rule of chance entirely. 
While it is a cure for absolutely 
nothing, marriage is the perfect 
culture for more trouble than ever- 
existed before. The complications 
have a geometrical progression po- 
tential that would frighten the me- 
chanical man, let alone a woman 
in full quota of wits. Taking a 
Taking a chance just doubles the 
potential. 

Any girl who is tempted to take 
a chance on a matrimonial partner 
should know that the old-fashion- 
ed cure for this form of incipient 
insanity is the careful perusal of a 
good city daily newspaper. The 
morning edition is preferable, es- 
pecially if it has good coverage of 
Police Headquarters, the. Morgue. 
and the Domestic Courts. > : 
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One year of this, plus one term 
on the Grand Jury, entitles a girl 
to a Ph.D.Mat and “Procede with 
caution!” tatooed, without charge, 
on her ring finger, left hand. 


The Vocation 


This is the first clue to a happy 
marriage but, as with any good 
mystery, the first clue is the most 
misleading. 

Before we follow this one legiti- 
mate clue any further, let me make 
something quite clear. When I talk 
about matrimony I mean a state of 
affairs comparable to that do-or- 
die bivouac at Valley Forge for 
the this-is-for-keeps state of mind 
that you must acquire to live suc- 
cessfully with a leg amputation. 
You're in it for keeps and your 
rain check is gone. 


The magazines are all right 
when they suggest that matrimony 
is the only legal means of acquir- 
ing the proper climate in which to 
bring this peculiar vocation into 
full and luxurious bloom (and even 
a geranium without a bloom. is a 
flop). 

But they completely overlook 
one important fact: It is absolute- 
ly necessary to commit matrimony 
with another human afflicted with 
the same vocation. 


That’s the big secret. Unlike 
murder, matrimony must be very 
remeditated to be successful. In 
th instances, murder and matri- 
mony, sufficient premeditation 
may clear the track for the wise 


meditator right through until Ga- 
briel blows his horn and we all go 
to Glory. Everybody who is out 
of jail is out for one reason—the 
things he didn’t do. You get into 
heaven (largely) on the same tick- 
et. 

The accumulated knowledge of 
the human race thus far provides 
no dependable method of measur- 
ing the quantity, quality, strength 
and duration of vocational matri- 
monial symptoms in another hu- 
man. This fact alone adds enough 
uncertainty to make even the most 
premeditated venture hazardous. 

When you add to this unavoid- 
able pitfall all the  trappable 
and phonie characters scattered 
through the population, plus fire, 
flood, strikes, lay-offs, epidemics, 
wars and the cost of a new car 
(not to mention insurance if either 
party is of a tender age), the odds 
are phenomenal. 

A Sherlock Holmes approach is 
the only sensible answer, along 
with ample premeditation. Even 
the instructions for such a simple 
endeavor as jelly-making always 
contain this advice: “Allow suffic- 
ient time to jell and cool before 
sealing.” 

Girls who have enough brains 
to hold down good jobs, to help 
the family clear the mortgage on 
the homestead, to invest a few 
dollars in the Foreign Missions 
and the parish church should have 
no trouble following this advice 
romantically, too. 
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Matrimony as a cure for loneli- 
ness should not tempt these girls, 
either. All of them know how 
many sisters—either blood or un- 
der-the-skin—are glad to have com- 
pany drop in for coffee of an eve- 
ning while the “prizes” they 
caught or won are bowling, bait 
hunting or just watching TV with 
the boys at the elbow-bending 
emporium on the corner. 


It is possible, of course, for an 
experienced inmate of the ancient 
institution of matrimony to pass 
on tips to those who feel a voca- 
tional urge to move in. Like tips 
on horses, though, these are most- 
ly useless. 

One Good Suggestion 

There is one good suggestion 
and I’m disposed to make it pub- 
lic. Here it is: 

Bearing in mind that the big- 
gest bargains come in after-Christ- 
mas, after-Easter sales, go along 
your appointed way with cheerful 
good humor, taking your troubles 
to God and Our Lady who know 
how to keep a confidence. All this 
will help you keep a firm grip on 
the reins until the hullabaloo is 
over. There is a June in every 
year and matrimony is a movable 
sacrament. 


Nine chances out of ten you'll 
run smack into some nice guy who 
has had brains enough to sidestep 
the traps, to get scratched in the 
lottery, to decide he has a matri- 
monial vocation and to do his own 
share of premeditating while he 
was being good to his mother. 


These, plus a nice smattering of 
widowers, are the cream of the 
crop. Usually they have good 
jobs, boxes of envelopes from their 
parish churches, a little money in 
the bank and very adequate insur- 
ance at low rates. They are also 
predisposed to make a success of 
everything they attempt and to 
stick with it until they do. 


Do what we did—take your time 
and look around for one of the 
good ones! 


Meantime, ignore The Single 
Woman articles like you would the 
plague. Let “big business” rock 
along as best it can without selling 
you a stove, refrigerator, furniture, 
rugs and a dream house. 

Perhaps it will help if you paste 
this all in your hats: It is better 
to go to heaven alone than to hell 
in the most fascinating company 
because it is too short a trip for 


the residence requirements. 
Good luck! 


One of the worst things of all is for a nest egg to be 


scrambled.—Joseph J. Quinn 


A man who can’t read a musical note can bring harmony to 
his home by playing second fiddle—T. J. McInerney. 


Dad and Small Son on 
That First F ishing, Trip 2 


Lou Campbell 


FTER an angler hears the 

nurse say “It’s a boy!” it is 
only a matter of minutes before he 
starts looking forward to that first 
fishing trip with his son. And all 
through the next six years or so he 
may dream a little from time to 
time, seeing Johnny and _ himself 
fishing together by a 1g stream, 
talking man-and-boy talk. 


Poor father! If he ie him- 
self the luxury of such a dream, 
he is going to be a wreck at the 
end of his first fishing trip with 
Johnny. Somebody should fore- 
warn him about the things the boy 
is likely to do, get into, and have 
happen to him on that great day. 


What Will Happen 


Normally I shrink from giving 
advice, operating on the principle 
that there is no substitute for ex- 
perience. But the hazards of in- 
troducing three of my own and 
several of the neighbor children to 
the gentle (?) art of angling has 
given me a vast compassion for 
all you fathers-of-small-boys-you- 
can’t-wait-to-take-fishing. 


And so, in the hope of prevent- 
ing that never-again feeling you 
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might otherwise have on the way 
home from that first trip, here are 
a few things that are likely to hap- 
pen. 

First, Johnny will start out by 
trying to be helpful—and when a 


youngster tries to be helpful, ex- 


pect the worst. For instance, he 
will insist on carrying your tackle 
box. Ill allow him ten feet, give 
or take a few inches. before he 
stumbles and spreads the contents 
{which you spent hours arranging 
neatly the night before) over ten 
square feet. You hold your tongue, 
because you don’t want to spoil 
the trip, but wherever you spit the 
grass turns brown and curls up. 


To you: he will seem incredibly 
awkward with the simple tackle 
you have provided. One sharp 
jerk and he has achieved a tangle 
which would make a knitting ma- 
chine look like a piker. Or he will 
somehow manage to wind the line 
around the branch of a tree or an 
overhead wire. I used to wonder, 
in my innocence, how all those 
hooks and sinkers which decorate 
the branches of trees at a well- 
patronized spot got there. - Now I 
know. 
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If the fish aren’t right on the 
job, Johnny will find it more in- 
triguing to play with the angle- 
worms, seeing how far they will 
stretch and engaging in other deli- 
cate operations which would make 
his mother turn green — and not 
with envy! Sooner or later he will 
drop the bait can and send it roll- 
ing toward the water. You can be 
a sissy, let it roll in, and call it a 
day. Or you can be a brave, self- 
sacrificing father and grab it at the 
water's edge. 


‘I Must Not Shout’ 


A week before starting on this 
trip, Dad should repeat over and 
over at intervals, “I must not 
shout.” “I must not tell him to 
sit still.” No youngster from six 
to twelve can possibly sit still more 
than five minutes at a time. As a 
matter of fact, after you watch 
him flailing the water with — his 
pole in an effort to get his line ex- 
actly where he wants it, you prob- 
ably will beg him to do some ex- 


ploring. 


When the fish begin to show a 
little interest, don’t be surprised if 
sticks or stones go hurtling through 
the air, submerging your bobber 
in a tremendous splash. Children 
love to throw things in the water. 
Turtles, frogs, snakes, and even 
water beetles are fair game. Don’t 


struggle against this urge at the 
expense of your arteries. 
throw. 


Listening to television commer- 


Let him 
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cials has no doubt hardened you to 
monotonous repetition. But son- 
ny’s “I’m hungry; I wanna drink” 
may find a chink in your armor. 
Or his seeming fixation that he 
must get the fishhook caught in his 
clothes every time he pulls up. 
Finally, don’t be surprised when 
he falls in. I didn’t say if, but 
when. Every youngster who goes 
fishing for the first time falls in, 
or at least gets a wet foot. Sort of 
a symbol of baptism, perhaps. 
Fish him out, hurry him over 
to the car, and see that he changes 
his clothes. (You brought along 
a complete change, of course—just 
in case.) Even so, if he catches 
cold during the next six months, 
his mother will blame you for it. 


A dismal picture? Yes, but you 
can brighten it considerably if you 
appreciate the main difficulties 
Johnny is laboring under. To be- 
gin with, his tackle is very hard 
for him to handle. You don’t real- 
ize it but years of experience have 
gone into developing your ability 
to use a fishing pole, to throw out 
the line smoothly, to use just the 
right amount of force when pulling 
up so the line doesn’t tangle. And 
even so, you occasionally tangle 
your line. I have noticed that a 
lad’s greatest trouble comes with 
hooking a fish. Either he jerks so 
hard the sinker heads for the sun 
or he brings the line up so slowly 
that the fish escapes. He must be 
shown, patiently, the technique of 
not-too-hard and not-too-easy. 
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Don’t expect him to learn it all on 
a single trip. 


Baiting The Hook 


Baiting the hook is a stumbling 
block, too. Choose tough worms 
or grubs rather than crickets, min- 
nows, or other soft baits. Then 
bait a hook while he watches, 
showing him how you take the 
hook in your right hand and the 
worm in your left, and how you 
push the hook into the worm with 
the right hand and at the some 
time push the worm onto the hook 
with the left. Then let him try it 
while you watch. 


His first attempts will probably 
result in several long loops on an 
otherwise bare hook, but at least 
he will be better off than the poor 
youngster I once saw trying to 
make his worm crawl onto his 
hook while his dad was keeping a 
weather eye on his own bobber! 


Another of Johnny’s problems is 
learning to distinguish between 
wave action and a bite. To him 
the float behaves in exactly the 
same manner but one time you tell 
him it’s a bite and the next time 
it isn’t. He’s not likely to learn 
the difference on this first trip 
since it comes only with experi- 
ence, so you had better keep your 
eye on his bobber and tell him 
when to pull up. 

It is also wise to demonstrate 
how to pull up: “First you give 


a short, sharp jerk. Then you pull 
up slowly. 


Let the fish swim 


around as you raise the pole.” 
When you forget to be specific 
and rely on words to convey your 
meaning, you are likely to get a 
surprise. When our Tom got his 
very first bite, I got excited. “Pull 
it in,” I told him tensely. He did. 
He put the rod over his shoulder 
and dashed away from the water 
at full speed, the bullhead turning 
somersaults behind him. Shades 
of the days of the pull toy! 


Johnny’s last and greatest handi- 
cap, from your point of view, is 
that he is young and filled with 
more energy than a hurricane. And 
you have just about as much 
chance of controlling him. So try 
to keep your “do’s” and “don’ts” 
at a minimum. As long as he 
isn’t doing any damage to himself 
or annoying other fishermen, let 
him do what he pleases. 


Time, Place, Equipment 


To give you an idea of what to 
aim at, here are the specifications 
for an ideal “first fishing trip”: 


Place. A grassy bank along a 
stream or lake where the water is 
deep enough to allow fishing 
from shore but with no dangerous 
drop-off at the edge. A large dock 
is also a good spot but then the 
boy will require far more atten- 
tion. Only a braver man than I 
would attempt that first trip in a 
rowboat! 


There should be plenty of room 
so that Johnny can bombard en- 


. 
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emy submarines without disturb- 
ing other anglers. 


Be sure there is no poison ivy 
around—or nettles. 


Keep close to the family car so 
that sandwiches, drinks, and spare 
clothes are readily accessible. 


Dress him in old clothes and, 
as far as possible, let him be on 
his own. 


Time. Spring or fall. At these 
seasons fish of all species move 
into shallower water where they 
can be taken from the bank. Usu- 
ally they also bite more readily at 
this time than they do in summer. 
Then, too, the boy will be more 
comfortable in these seasons. 

Duration. Two or three hours. 
Don’t judge his endurance by your 
own, 


Tackle. After considerable ex- 
perimentation, I have settled on a 
light-weight, jointed cane pole 
about ten feet long. The line 
should be a few’ inches shorter 
with a one-half ounce sinker at the 
end. Use a number eight snelled 
hook and tie it so that it dangles 
about two inches above the sinker. 
This tackle is easiest for a young- 
ster to handle. He will be able to 
tell when he gets a bite and it will 
be easier for him to bring in his 
fish. 


Sometimes a young angler is 
able to get his line into the water 
more easily if he lays the pole 
down and throws his terminal 
tackle out like a throw line. Cut 
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a forked stick for a rod holder. 
You can expect some tangles with 
this outfit but far fewer than with 
other hook-ups. 


Bait. Medium-sized _angle- 
worms. Very small ones and night- 
crawlers are hard to put on the 
hook. If only carp are common, 
use hominy, canned whole-kernel 
corn, or dough balls. 


Fish. Anything that swims will 
give him a thrill: sunfish, _ bull- 
heads suckers, shiners, carp—yes, 
even dogfish. All are trophies. 
If he catches a “weed” fish, let 
him keep it and play with it if 
he wishes. If it’s a game fish, 
explain why you are returning it 
to the water. It will be his first 
lesson in conservation. 


An Extra Bonus 


If by a stroke of luck he hooks 
a big fish, let him alone! Sit on 
your hands if necessary. Even if 
you are sure he is going to lose it, 
don’t interfere. As for doing any 
fishing yourself, it’s better not to, 
except when he is on one of his ex- 
ploring expeditions. It’s his day. 

And there you are. Properly 
prepared for, that first fishing trip 
won't be as bad and subsequent 
ones will be a joy. If you have a 
Susie instead of a Johnny, the 
same principles apply: foresight, 
specific instruction, and the monu- 
mental patience that you no doubt 
have been acquiring in the gen 
since you paced the floor of the 
hospital waiting room. 
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It May Be Sinful! 


T. J. McInerney 


F you live in an urban area, your 

only conception of the problem 
of Catholics engaging in servile 
work on Sundays may be limited 
to those who have to perform it in 
connection with their livelihoods. 
Obviously, if a person has a job 
which requires him to report for 
work on the Sabbath, the pre- 
scribed day of rest, he is not 
guilty of any sin. It is a different 
story with those who desecrate 
the Sabbath by doing unnecessary 
work in and around their homes or 
elsewhere. 


If you live in a suburban area, 
you undoubtedly know that there 
are many — too many! — Catho- 
lics who spend a good part of 
Sunday, if not the entire day, per- 
forming such definitely servile 
work as painting, masonry jobs, 
gardening, etc. The trend from 
city to suburban life in recent 
years has intensified this problem. 
For verification, consult any mem- 
bers of the clergy assigned to par- 
ishes in the suburbs. 


If you discuss the matter of ser- 
vile work on Sundays and _ holy- 
days of obligation with Catholics 


guilty of it, you find that it re- 
sults more from ignorance than 
from wilfulness, although in some 
cases, regrettably, there is a “so 
what?” attitude. 

There are some members of our 
faith who honestly believe that 
servile work on Sundays and holy- 
days can only be tied in with. their 
work in the office, factory or other 
place of employment. As long as 
they stay at home, these misin- 
formed people believe, they can 
do any kind of work without in- 
curring the grave risk of sin. 


Record Set Straight © 


To set the record straight: the 
type of work forbidden by the 
Church on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation (although few people 
are at home on the latter days and 
it therefore does not apply as 
generally as it does on Sundays) is 
work which necessitates manual 
labor rather than intellectual or 
artistic skill. The man who under- 
takes to clear a piece of land, 
build a garage, pave a driveway, 
plant a vegetable garden, paint 
the interior or exterior ofa house, 
make mechanical repairs in and 
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SUBURBIA AND SERVILE WORK 


around the home, repair and clean 
the car, ete., etc. is performing 
servile work. 

Theologians, with an eye to be- 
ing as reasonable as is consistent 
with adherence to the Church’s 
dictates in the matter, agree that 
Catholics may work a few hours 
in the garden, mowing the lawn 
or doing other relatively light 
chores, for the exercise and recrea- 
tional value. At this season of the 
year, with daylight saving time in 
effect in so many areas, Catholics 
may well ponder if the extra time 
available to them in the evening 
throughout the week may not be 
put to use to avoid the need for 
doing such work on Sunday. 

In some cases, the husband or 
father who performs unnecessary 
servile work on Sunday may not 
only be exposing himself to danger 
or serious sin, but may also lead 
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others astray if he enlists the aid 
of other members of the family in 
executing his projects.’ 


The Catholic homeowner con- 
fronted with the problem of de- 
ciding whether it is proper for 
him to do any type of servile 
work on Sundays is conseience- 
bound to consult with his pastor, 
who has the power to grant.a dis- 
pensation from the obligation. of 
“keeping holy the Sabbath” if the 
circumstances warrant it. 


Catholics are also obligated to 
set an example for others in this 
respect. They should not Jet their 
devotion to home maintenance or 
repair lead those outside the faith 
to point to them as principal vio- 
lators of what is everywhere a 
Church requirement and in some 
areas also a matter of local ordi- 
nance. 


Age Does Not Wither 


After giving a lecture in a provincial town, a famous Irish 


author and wit was approached by a white-haired, grandmotherly- 
looking woman who told him how greatly she enjoyed his re- 
marks. “I was encouraged to speak to you,” she added, “be- - 
cause you said you loved old ladies.” “I do,” was the gallant 
reply, “but I also like them your age.” : 

The Earl of Birkenhead had a reputation for clever rude- 
ness. In court once, a judge said to him: “Young man, you are 
extremely offensive.” To which the youthful barrister replied: 
“We both are; but I am trying to be, and you can’t help it.” 

When Cardinal Spellman visited a convent school in Los 
Angeles, a six-year-old girl was among those who met him. 
He smiled at her benignly and said: “God bless you.” Puzzled, 
she looked around, then demanded: “Who sneezed?” 
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Why Hurt the Ones We Love? 


The Pleasant Treatment 


Wouter Van Garrett 


SH changed the entire tempera- 

ment of the home. One lone 
daughter of eighteen with a keen 
sense of personal responsibility 
was able to change a bickering 
group of human beings — who 
loved one another but who were 
always criticising and _ finding 
fault — into a cheerful and appre- 
ciative family. It required many 
months to accomplish the task, and 
there were numerous set-backs, 
but she had set herself to the mis- 
sion and she never gave up until 
she could definitely see the fruit- 
ful results of her efforts. 


Its the easiest thing in the 
world to let oneself get into a criti- 
cal attitude where he sees only 
the flaws in those about him; the 
same thing can happen to a fam- 
ily-group. When one hears criti- 
cism again and again it is instinc- 
tive to want to fight back and to 
return evil for evil. In the course 
of time the members of that kind 
of family get into a chronic fault- 
finding habit and they scarecly 
know what is happening, except 
that it is no longer a happy fam- 
ily-unit. 


Gladys was the oldest daughter 


in that home. There was a younger 
son of twelve, and a sister of nine. 
Each one had different interests, 
and a different circle of friends, 
and these different elements fre- 
quently clashed — until things had 
developed to the point where there 
was rarely a civil word spoken 
among them. The parents, tired 
and weary of all the bickering, 
hardly knew what to say or do 
since it was usually they who had 
to make the unpleasant decisions 
when quarreling began; the result 
was usually pouting on the part 
of the one who felt discriminated 
against. 
Started With Dad 

The oldest daughter had been 
visiting in: the home of one of her 
friends and was deeply impressed 
by the moral tone of her host’s 
family. She noticed the many nice 
things they said to one another 
and the words of praise that were 
forthcoming when anyone did any- 
thing that was commendable. The 
whole family seemed delighted 
when one of the group deserved 
praise. 


Gladys thought long and seri- 
ously when she returned home. 
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THE PLEASANT TREATMENT 


She lay awake many hours that 
night until she had worked out a 
plan and, for several days, she 
worked out the details until finally 
she was ready to put it into opera- 
tion. 


She decided to begin with her 
father. After all he was head of 
the house and should be the one 
to set the example. But lately he 
had been grumpy and disagree- 
able, probably a result of all the 
bickering he was forced to hear 
from his children. The breakfast 
table was the center of the 
trouble; it was there that the fires 
were kindled for the day and it 
was then that the hottest words 
flew. That would have to be the 
starting place for Gladys’ experi- 
ment. 


The first morning of her plan 
she managed to come down stairs 
a few minutes late. The bickering 
had already started and her broth- 
er was telling her sister what a 
“ham-bone” she was. She greeted 
everyone pleasantly and then wait- 
ed for a lull in the confusion. It 
came in a few minutes and she 
addressed herself to her father. 


“I’ve been noticing that beauti- 
ful gray hair of yours, dad, and I 
can’t help but tell you how dis- 
tinguished it makes you look.” She 
smiled her sweetest. “And you 
keep it so well groomed.” 

Her father was drinking his cof- 
fee at the moment and he almost 
choaked. No one had said any- 
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thing nice to him at the breakfast 
table for so long he couldn't re- 
member. He seemed definitely 
pleased at his daughter’s remarks. 


The next benefactor of her plan 
was to be her brother; it might 
be difficult to find something nice 
to say about him because he had 
reached the age of importance in 
his own estimation. But fortune 
smiled upon her on the way home 
from work. She happened to be 
walking by a vacant lot where a 
baseball game was in progress. 
Just as she was about to turn the 
corner she heard a wild scream 
from the spectators and, when she 
looked back, she saw her brother 
making a home run. That gave 
her the cue for the supper table 
that night. And she made quite 
an event out of telling about it. 
Her brother was so proud of him- 
self and of his sister’s praise that 
he wouldn’t dare spoil it all by 
finding fault with anything or 
anyone that night. The next 
morning she referred to it just 
after she handed her sister a nice 
compliment. 


Changed Household 


That is how her plan began. 
That’s how it developed and how 
it slowly changed the little house- 
hold into a pleasant family-unit. 
Not a day was permitted to pass 
without a word of praise from 
Gladys for some one in that home. 
It gave the recipient something 
to live up to; it laid down a chal- 
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lenge to be met. And it usually 
brought results. Before very long 
words of praise began to come 
from other members of the fam- 
ily. This business of praising is 
contagious and it reaches from 
heart to heart and, as it goes, it 
scatters happiness. 


No longer was there suspicion 
and jealousy; the very atmosphere 
of the home was charged with the 
spirit of commendation. Smiles 
that grew were sincere and spon- 
taneous. The folks loved one an- 
other and they were constantly 
showing it. 


There is no reason why those 
we love should ever be treated 
shabbily arid critically and yet 
such is sometimes the case. One 
word of praise is much like a grain 
of mustard seed; it may be small 
in its beginnings but it grows into 
flowering branches that send 
their nectar out into the passing 
air. And as it moves along it 
sweetens everything it touches. 

Praise is cheap; everyone can 
afford it. It costs nothing but 
human effort but it can produce 
results far above what can be 
measured. Try it and see! 
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“We'll invite mother. 
This will be her room” 
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Parents’ Protest Against 


Going Steady 


Mary Lewis Coakley* 


HEN’ we _ parents _ protest 

against this going-steady fad, 
we are overwhelmed with what 
the kids think are unanswerable 
arguments: “So what? I miss some 
new contacts. At least I’m always 
guaranteed a date.” — “Only the 
most popular girls can afford to 
play the field.” “Sure I'd like a 
change of scenery, but every girl 
I know, except Sue, is hooked up 
with some other guy.” — “I can’t 
date other fellows. They'd figure 
I was two timing Bob, and they 
wouldn’t have any use for me.” 
“I love Helen. We're engaged to 
be married.” 


Accessory to this going steady, 
is the rite of being pinned (or ex- 
changing rings) which marks the 
girl as “Private Property” and 
serves notice on all and sundry: 
“No trespassing.” 


One girl I know was pinned 
at only fourteen years of age and 
moreover this luscious tidbit of 
news was printed in the local 
newspapers gossip column for 
teenagers, thus further marking 
the child as exclusive to the boy 


in question. Even if she wanted 
to return the pin, it would take 
months to straighten things out 
and get back into circulation 
again. 


And here’s another example of 
how far kids go in conforming to 
the going steady code. A teen- 
ager named Ted, invited a girl 
to the school dance, and she ac- 
cepted. The next day Ted’s 
mother inadvertently overheard 
this phone conversation: “How ya 
Jane. I just called to say that the 
dance date is off. Sorry I asked 
you. I didn’t know until today 
that you were Walt’s steady. I 
wouldn’t want to cut in on his 
territory.” 


This after the girl had accepted 
him! 


Parents Don’t Like It 


Now some of us parents don’t 
like that sort of thing. And we 
have other arguments against this 
going-steady business. Surely, it 
would seem that the time for pro- 
longed intimate girl-boy 
friendship is just before marriage, 


*An excerpt from the author’s book “Our Child-God’s Child,” Bruce Publishing Company. 
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and that preliminary skirmishing 
should be so much healthy fun 
which removes. barriers and 
teaches inept belles and callow 
swains to conquer self-conscious- 
ness and be comfortable with one 
another. To conform to patterns 
of serious relationship at the very 
age when they are most inexper- 
ienced, most unstable emotionally, 
and therefore most unequipped 
to handle such relationship is 
risky. Also why cut themselves off 
from normal contacts, which 
should be building up to allow 
wider scope later for life’s im- 
portant choice. 


Eventually after they have fi- 
nished school, if they haven't 
married one of their succession of 
steadies, they have no alternative 
but to date freely, yet often with 
less opportunity to meet people 
than on the campus. Surely this 
is the exact reverse of what com- 
mon sense would indicate! 


Incidentally, when these grue- 
some twosomes do break up, there 
is often much weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, and the poor kids 
are subjected to quite unnecessary 
and devastating emotional uproar. 
Or, if they take it without tears, 
actually caring little for one an- 
other, still a breakup causes hard- 
ship—particularly for the girl. The 
boy can go to the phone and, with 
persistence, solicit a new partner, 
but the girl has to wait for “some- 
thing to turn up.” Usually she is 


doomed to long, drawn-out date- 
lessness. 


But even when kids manage to 
change steadies easily from time 
to time, chances of knowing many 
friends and making comparison 
between them are slim, so the 
youngsters often drift into mar- 
riage purblindly. As one modern 
said: “They don’t make a choice; 
they accept the habit.” 


Furthermore, sex attraction 
dupes them more readily. Its 
strong force naturally functions 
in some degree, regardless of gen- 
uine congeniality. It could easily 
convince them hat they are in 
love with one of the steadies 
they've known, for the very rea- 
son that there have been so few 
others in the picture for compari- 
son purposes. 


Or when the attachment is the 
real thing, that sex attraction will 
put the kids under terrific strain 
in treading the straight and _ nar- 
row, since they are with their 
steady, and only their steady, for 
so much of the time. 


But the question arises, what 
can we do—we parents who dis- 
like this custom? Assuredly we 
cannot act alone, but I wonder if 
it would be possible for the par- 
ents of certain groups of young 
people to band together and then 
act. In fact, there are faint signs 
in some localities that the practice 
of going steady is already on 
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_ shaky ground, and a good push_ even fall like a stone into water, 
in the right direction might send and spread the movement in 
it toppling there. Why, it might widening circles. 


Advice for Worrying Wives 


Wives who nag their husbands and scream at their children 
should quit worrying and go to bed at nine o’clock. 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, former chairman of the Mayo Clinic 
department of medicine, offers that prescription 

Alvarez says some women make their families miserable 
because: 

“Many get so terribly tired and on edge that they are now 
shrieking at their children and fussing at a perfectly good hus- 
band. 

“Many at times behave childishly and lose their husbands’ 
respect and love. 

“Many want a perfect normal, rowdy little boy to become a 
‘Sweet Lord Fauntleroy.’ 

“Many are constantly digging up old bones and talking over 
old annoyances and griefs and injustices. 

“Many worry stupidly over things that will probably never 
happen. 

“Many regularly spend ten dollars worth of energy on a ten 
cent task.” 

Alvarez describes two kinds of nervous women — those who 
inherit “a tendency to fret and stew and worry” and overworked 
mothers who “have acquired fatigue and nervousness honor- 
ably.” 

He has advice for both kinds: 

They must learn to make up their minds, stick by decisions, 
become more adult and to do everything “almost automatically.” 

“Don’t neglect your husband for the children,” he warned. 
“Then, at 55, when you try to snuggle up to him, he’ll wonder 
who the strange woman is.” i 

As for the husbands, Alvarez advised that “often a little 
help in the kitchen at night will do the woman immensely more 
good than an operation.” 

Alvarez added that he, himself, has been happily married 
“ a good many years” and has four grown children. 
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A Union in Grace 


Sacramental Marriage | 


Rev. Albert Roemer 


GSCULAR literature on marriage 

emphasizes that phase of mar- 
riage which deals with the physi- 
cal and psychological union. But 
no.matter how necessary and im- 
portant these elements of married 
life may be, and no matter how 
great the harmony married couples 
may achieve in them, their union, 
when limited to its physical and 
psychological aspects, is very 
much incomplete. 

God intends that married people 
achieve a much higher union, a 
sacramental one. Sacramental mar- 
riage elevates the natural union of 
man and wife to a supernatural 
level. 

Marriage in the state of nature 
is that union which is entered into 
by people who have not been ele- 
vated to divine life by Baptism. 
Their union is purely physical and 
psychological. The baptized enter 
a sacramental union, a union in 
grace. 

Supernatural Gifts 


Grace is a supernatural gift of 
God which elevates the soul so 
that it participates in Divine Life 
after the manaer. of a likeness. 


Christ dwells in the soul by grace. 
Since God is also called Love, 
grace is a participation in ‘infinite 
love. 

Grace is not confined to one 
faculty or part of the body. It ele- 
vates the entire being so that the 
acts proceeding from it have a 
supernatural quality and merit, 
Grace inflames the entire being. 
with love, as electricity brings. 
light and heat to an entire bulb. 

In sacramental marriage, a third 
kind of union is added to the phy- 
sical and psychological union 
which may be achieved in mar- 
riage in its natural state. People 
entering a sacramental union are 
not only united in body and soul, 
but also in Christ. Christ elevates 
their physical and soul union in 
such a manner that their love par- 
ticipates in the characteristics of 
His love. 

Two unlighted candles bound 
together could symbolize marriage 
in its natural state. Two candles 
placed side by side and lighted 
could symbolize marriage in_ its 
sacramental or supernatural state. 
The two lights on the two candles 
diffuse themselves in sucha man- 
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ner that, although retaining their 
individuality, they nevertheless 
merge so as to become one greater 
light. 


Futhermore, the heat generated 
by the flame melts the wax of both 
candles so that they become 
joined together by their own sub- 
stance. To tear them apart would 
do’ violence to both. The applica- 
tion to the indissoluble character 
of sacramental marriage is obvious. 


Sacramental marriage is indis- 
soluble not merely from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the off- 
spring, but also from the intrinsic 

nature which it has. Grace is the 
transcendent bond in supernatural 
marriage. It unites people in 
Christ’s love, which has the quali- 
ty of being immutable. 


A great mystery is reflected in 
marriage, namely the union of 
Christ. with the Church, His bride. 
That is why St. Paul declares that 
husbands ought to love their wives 
as Christ loved the Church, and 
that wives ought to love their hus- 
bands in the Lord. 


Christ The Lover 


In each sacrament a measure of 
Christ’s life is imparted to the soul. 
Christ is hidden, so to speak, 
under the matter and form of the 
sacrament. In Baptism, a simple 
sharing of His Divine Life is given 
to the soul. In Holy Orders, 
Christ’s. character as Priest is im- 
printed on the soul of the recip- 


ient. What then, is the superna- 
tural life imparted in marriage? 


One could say that it is Christ 
given to the soul as a Lover. 
Christ is the perfect Lover on the 
cross. Here He loves men unto the 
end and to the shedding of His 
last drop of blood. Lovers made 
one in marriage ought, then, to 
imitate Christ’s sacrificial love ia 
the day-by-day sacrifices which 
they make for each other. 


In loving one another with ten- 
der affection, husband and wife 
perform far more than a mere nat- 
ural act. They show to all the 
world in a visible manner how 
Christ loves the Church and how 
the Church loves Christ, her 
Spouse. They also show forth the 
love which Christ has for each in- 
dividual soul in the Church, and 
how each individual soul ought 
to love Christ. 


Christ is also the perfect Lover 
in the sacrament which extends 
the cross through time and space, 
Holy Communion. In Holy Com- 
munion He makes a complete gift 
of Himself to the soul. He dwells 
intimately in the soul and becomes 
one with it. 


Husband and wife, too, ought to 
love one another with such inten- 
sity that by their love they mutual- 
ly ‘indwell in one another’s hearts. 
Retaining their individuality, their 
lives, however, become completely 
merged in one another. No long- 
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good, they seek to communicate 
their goodness to one another. 
From these considerations it be- 
comes evident that marriage has 
a high and distinctive spirituality, 
even a mystical character. If mar- 
riages fail to achieve this degree 
of intense union, the reason is that 
the married couples neglect to live 
by the sacramental character of 
marriage; they fail to engage in 
those practices which intensify 
their sacramental union. They 


fail, in other words, to pray to- 
gether; they neglect the reception 
of Holy Communion together. For 
Christ the eternal Lover has made 
them one in their Nuptial Mass. 
In their first reception of Holy 
Communion as man and wife, He 
made them more lovable to one 
another. Throughout all the days 
of their wedded life, his desire is 
that they become ever more one, 
even as He and the Father are 
one. 


How Easy . . . and How Deadly 


Whether we like it or not, we as Christians can never be 
conformists with the world. We fall in with the world at the 
price of falling out with God. There is no trick phrase to be 
used like a talisman to ward off the certain resulting punish- 
ment for even the slightest compromise of God’s principles— 
even when they are at variance with the world. 


How easy is it to justify an unfair wage just because it is 
the wage recognized by the world. How easy it is to read a 
bad book and accept it because the world has acclaimed it a 
best seller. How easy it is to tolerate immorality in dress or en- 
tertainment because everyone accepts it. How easy it is to 
say, ‘When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” How easy—and 


how deadly! 


If it is the plain open, fearless bad example of the many that 
entices the rest of men to be like them for their destruction, it 
is only the plain and open, fearless good example of Christians 
that will entice the world to be like them for its salvation.— 


Catholic Times. 


There is nothing that produces in the soul so universal a 
sanctification as meditating upon the Passion of Christ.—St. 
Bonaventure. 


Three Million Discarded Refrigerators 


More Home Death Traps 


T. James Mack 


RIDING around the countryside 

near our suburban home re- 
cently we were struck by the great 
number of discarded old ice-boxes 
and refrigerators lying about. We 
could not help but wonder if any 
of these will, in the immediate or 
distant future, become a_ hazard 
similar to those which, according 
to the National Safety Council, 
have claimed the lives of some 
eighty American children between 
the ages of two and twelve since 
1949. 


An abandoned ice-box or refrig- 
erator makes an inviting plaything 
for youngsters. It also makes a 
perfect death-trap, as the sixty 
small boys and twenty small 
_ represented in the eighty 
atalities cited above prove. 


Why are such refrigerators 
death-traps? Because they are 
hermetically sealed and insulated 
and have a one-way latch. These 
are fine features while the boxes 
are in the use for which they are 
intended, but not so fine when 
they are no longer in such use 
and are thrown aside, either inside 
or outside of the home. Young- 
sters like to hide and play in the 


boxes. However, once a tot is 
locked in the cabinet he cannot 
get out unless the door is opened 
rom the outside. 


The Connecticut State Legisla- 
ture recently passed a bill setting 
a one hundred dollar fine and a 
thirty-day jail sentence as the max- 
imum penalty for persons aband- 
oning ice-boxes or refrigerators 
with door still attached. Other 
state lawmakers have taken or are 
considering similar steps to im- 
press upon parents and others the 
inherent danger in leaving the 
boxes around as potential death- 
traps for children. 


Three Million Traps 
There are something like fifty 


million ice-boxes, refrigerators and 
home freezers in use today and 
they are being discarded at the 
rate of two to three million a year. 
Some appliance dealers refuse to 
accept old appliances in trade for 
new ones and the result is that the 
old one is placed aside in the back- 
yard, vacant lot, garage or base- 
ment. 


As required by the action of the 
Connecticut legislature, the best 
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way to make the discarded appli- 


ance harmless is to remove 
the door. Sometimes this is 
not as simple as it may 


sound and the help of a me- 
chanic may be needed. Even if 
this is the case, it should not be a 
deterrent to taking the action. The 
latch may be removed by taking 
the screws from the plate. If it 
is necessary to leave the box 
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around for a time until these pre- 
cautions can be attended to, the 
wise thing to do is to face the dis- 
carded appliance to a wall or tie 
a tight wire or rope around the 
door. 

Remember — the life that you 
save may be that of your own 
child, a neighbor or someone else 
whose death will be just as much 
of a tragedy to another parent. 


THORNDYKE 
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“They wanna know what walk of life we're in” 
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Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents’ 


Helpers 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


| HAVE four boys, ages seven, five, three and one. Naturally, 
I wish there was a planned system for training and raising 
them right according to the Church. My husband and 1 hope 
to have more children, so we want to know the best way of 
bringing them up. We are so grateful for your column. 


Besides this opening paragraph, 
you have asked a number of spe- 
cific questions. In a general way 
perhaps your questions as well as 
similar ones sent in by other par- 
ents can be answered in one col- 
umn. 


Hundreds of years ago a famous 
bishop, St. Augustine, wrote: 
“Give me a child until he is seven; 
after that, you can have him.” A 
briliant modern psychologist. Dr. 
Adler, stated in his book, “What 
Life Should Mean To You.” (Gros- 
set and Dunlap. New York) that 
the life-pattern and habitual out- 
look of the grown person have 
generally been formed by the 
time he was five vears old. A 
noted doctor, recently asked by 
the mother of a six-months baby 
when she should start training her 
child, solemnly replied, “My dear 
Madam, you have begun fifteen 
months too late.” 


From the moment of conception 


until the day of your child’s sev- 


enth birthday, you train your child 
intensively whether you realize it 
or not. Upon that training de- 
pends the course of your child’s 
future outlook on life, his habitu- 
al attitudes, and his character. 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic and Mr. 
W. A. Guppy conduct this . 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. They in- 
vite questions of general in- 
terest and will answer them 
in these pages. Sister is a 
member of the American 
Psychological Association, a 
clinical psychologist and 
principal of the State of 
Washington’s largest school 
for juvenile delinquent girls. 
Mr. Guppy is Assistant Di- 
rector of the Psychological 
Service Center, Seattle Uni- 
versity, Seattle, Washington. 
Direct your questions to the 
authors in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indi- 
ana. 
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Much remains to be done, of 
course, but the first seven years 
are the most important for charac- 
ter development. 


Many mothers and fathers con- 
sider the above statement far- 
fetched and ridiculous. They be- 
lieve that training starts when the 
child has reached the age of rea- 
son—and in this they make a tra- 
gic mistake. 


Perhaps the lasting formative in- 
fluence of early religious and lov- 
ing child care can best be illus- 
trated by a story. 


The story of Little Nellie of 
Holy God, though publicized in 
various books, pamphlets and mag- 
azines, has not been well known 
in the United States. The child 
lived and died in Ireland, and has 
consequently won more fame in 
“Europe than in this country. Nev- 
ertheless, her life bears out import- 
ant psychological principles of 
child guidance and development, 
and her story should prove valu- 
able to American parents interest- 
ed in a “planned system for train- 
ing and raising” children. 

Nellie’s father was a soldier. Her 
mother lived in the married quar- 
ters of the barracks with him, and 
there, in August, 1903, Nellie was 
born. That is Principle Number 
One. As far as possible, every 
child needs to be born into the lov- 
ing union of mother and father 
living together despite the physi- 
cal hardships sometimes entailed. 


Nellie was the longed-for fourth 
child, and that is Principle Num- 
ber Two; children have to be 
wanted, They sense rejection in a 
matter of days, and children do 
not thrive on rejection. Unloved 
children often grow into the catty, 
fighting, mean youngsters of 
whom so many modern parents 
complain. 

Since a barracks is not designed 
primarily for children, Nellie was 
deprived there of room for the 
romp and frolic so necessary for 
youngsters. Because happy babies 
are much more important than 
shining floors, her mother stole 
all the time she could from house- 
hold duties and took Nellie for fre- 
quent walks down by the sea. 
There mother and child played 
and laughed together. 


In these frequent contacts with 
a loving adult, Nellie developed 
that all-important sense of _ self- 
confidence which later distinguish- 
ed the baby from children of her 
own age: Moreover, Nellie’s moth- 
er prayed with her. She loved 
the rosary, and she taught her lit- 
tle child to kiss the cross and the 
large beads, and to answer the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed and 
Gloria. Over and over she sang 
to baby Nellie that beautiful 
hymn, “Holy God We Praise Thy 
Name.” Then, when Nellie was 
three years old, her mother died. 

The eldest child was nine. Dur- 
ing the day the father was absent 
on military duty. For a while a 
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PARENT’S HELPERS 


neighbor occasionally looked in on 
the family, but the makeshift prov- 
ed unsatisfactory. When Nellie 
was three years and eight months 
old, arrangements for her care 
were made with the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd in Cork. Al- 
though Good Shepherd Sisters 
generally care only for delinquent 
girls, to the Convent in Cork an 
orphanage had been attached. 
Nellie, of course, was placed in 
the orphanage. 

For three years Nellie had de- 
veloped under the loving care of 
a devoted and religious, though 
consumptive, mother. Only three 
years—but the first three. Was 
the training effective? 

In a mother’s encircling arms 
Nellie had been introduced to 
Holy God, her wonderful Holy 
God. The child was always speak- 
ing to Him and of Him. She sel- 
dom referred to Him any other 
way than as “Holy God.” Her 
mother had called Him “Holy 
God,” and nobody could change 
the concept. Furthermore, Nellie 
comprehended the length and the 
breadth of the Infinite Majesty of 
Holy God. 


One day after she had been 
placed with the Sisters, Nellie 
went for a walk with her 
nurse. Pausing before the shrine 
of the Infant Jesus of Prague, Nel- 
lie suddenly demanded, “If you 
gib me your ball, I will gib you 
my little shoeses.” (Pink slippers, 
Nellie’s pride and joy.) 
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“O Nellie,” exclaimed the three- 
year old child’s companion, “You 
cannot have that.” 

“Him can gib it if Him likes,” 
flashed the spirited reply. 

Jesus did not give her His ball, 
but the baby’s deep flash took His 
Heart. One day He visited her in 
the infirmary and gave her a flow- 
er. Frequently He came and 
taught her the catechism her dead 
mother could no longer spend 
hours explaining to her. And, fin- 
ally, when Nellie was four years 
old He came to her in Holy Com- 
munion — some years before Pope 
Pius X issued the decree which 
permitted children to receive 
Holy Communion. 

Did the training last? 

One morning the milk on the 
children’s cereal was slightly sour. 
Children of three or four, physi- 
cally uncomfortable or otherwise 
frustrated, generally burst into 
tears. Not Nellie. Jumping down 
from her stool she clutched the 
cereal bowl and spoon in two little 
hands, trotted all the way down 
the dining room to the astonished 
Sister, dipped the spoon in the 
milk and lifted it up. “Modder,” 
she said firmly, “taste dat.” The 
self-confidence acquired in a 


wholesome reciprocity of love on 
a windy seashore had endowed the 
youngster with an ingenuity which 
acted rather than wept. Parents 
who complain that their children 
are cry-babies, incapable of doing 
anything without help, will have to 
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examine their own failure in de- 
veloping their children’s self-con- 
fidence and initiative. These quali- 
ties are not yelled and pushed into 
children; they are loved and 
prayed into them. 

Did Nellie remember her moth- 
er’s teaching? 

One evening shortly after the 
child’s fourth birthday the Mother 
Superior (Mother M. Francis Xav- 
ier, who told this story to me, and 
who now resides at the Convent 
of. the Good Shepherd, 931 Blair 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota) went 
up to the nurse’s room to sit by 
Nellie’s bedside whilst the nurse 
was engaged elsewhere. 

“Shall we talk, darling,” asked 
Mother Francis, “or shall we 
pray?” 

“Let us pray,” came the prompt 
reply. “Let us say the Rosary.” 

When the fifth decade came 
Nellie proposed, “Modder, let us 
offer dis for de Pope, for my Holy 
Fadder.” They said the Litany 
and finished with the sign of the 
cross. Then Nellie pressed the 
crucifix to her lips, “Dis kiss,” she 
explained, “is for my Pope, my 
own Holy Fadder.” 

At the age of three, when Nel- 
lie came to the Sisters, she could 
answer the Rosary perfectly; at 
the age of four, she loved it. 

Nellie suffered from a diseased 
jaw; crumbling away from caries. 
The’ nurse syringed it frequently 


with disinfectant, a painful ordeal. 


When the nurse took out her sy- 


—. Nellie took out her crucifix 
and suffered without a whimper. 
As she kissed her crucifix, she ac- 
cepted the pain. 

Not one syllable of the loving 
education her mother had given 
little Nellie in the first three years 
of her life was neglected or for- 
gotten by the child. Actually, no 
child ever disregards the impres- 
sions imparted in these first and 
most formative vears of life. The 
important question is: what kind 
of training are you providing as a 
foundation on which your children 
will erect characters stretching into 
Eternity? 

The life-story of Little Nellie of 
Holy God cannot be compressed 
into one column. Our readers 
may, however, be interested in 
learning more about this child of 
whom Pope Pius X wrote: “May 
God enrich with every blessing all 
those who recommend frequent 
Communion to little boys and lit- 
tle girls, proposing Little Nellie 
as their model.” 

At present a Little Nellie of 
Holy God Color Book is in prep- 
aration. The Color Book is writ- 
ten and designed especially for 
pre-school and Grade One children 
preparing for First Communion. 
When the Color Book becomes 
available, our readers will be in- 
formed. Meantime, you might 
pray to Little Nellie for grace and 
light to do as good a job raising 
your children as Mrs. Organ did 
with Nellie. 
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A Short Story 


~ Dark Is the Shadow 


J. A. Frabes 


HEY decided quite a few mo- 

mentous things as George 
Chandler wheeled the convertible 
along the winding ribbon of road 
that lined the countryside. Emily 
mentioned to him that the first 
Saturday in September would be a 
nice time to get married, and, of 
course, Father Hughson would at- 
tend to the ceremony. She explain- 
ed that, after all, Father Hughson 
had baptized her and he was such 
a wonderful person . . . 


But George wasn’t listening. He 
felt an uneasy chill sweep up the 
marrow of his spine. And how, 
George asked himself caustically, 
would Father Hughson feel if he 
knew that the groom-to-be was the 
son of an embezzler? 


The thought kept clawing away 
at him. He remembered how it 
had been in the other towns be- 
fore Westover had become his 
home. The feeling of getting a 
new job and the hope of a new 
life ‘that went with it, and then 


seeing that hope smashed because 
'the employers would always find 
Like father like son, 


out. they 


figured. And maybe they were 
right. 

George Chandler's eyes strained 
hard on the road. A _ flury of 
summer wind whipped up _ his 
blond hair to one side, and the 
muscles along his lean, leathery 
face tightened into a grimace. 

Like my shadow, he 
thought bitterly, and sooner or lat- 
er it will catch up to me in West- 
over and I'll have to leave again. 
Another town, another job, anoth- 
er life. 

His large hands tightened on the 
wheel, and the sound of Emily’s 
voice rumbled against his ears’ like 
a turbulent sea. There was Emily 
to be considered, of course. That 
had been his big mistake, meeting 
Emily. Meeting her and loving 
her. The thought of her not know- 
ing about his father struck a hu- 
morous chord in his brain. She 
didn’t know that his father had 
died in prison after having served 
half of his ten year term. She 
didn’t know all that because he 
had never told her. Marriage was 
a union between two people whe 
shared their secrets, and he dida’t 
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have the nerve to tell her that mar- 
riage for him wouldn’t work out 
because there were people in the 
world who cared about the mem- 
ories of his past. The memories 
that lingered like on odor. 


Her voice broke through his 
mental fog. “George! George, 
you weren't listening.” 

“Tm sorry,” he answered softly. 
“I was thinking.” 

“I said you'd look so funny in 
a formal with tails, darling.” Her 
laughter tinkled after the trail of 
words. “But I'll love you just the 
same,” she added thoughtfully. 

“Tll love you too, Emily,” 
George told himself. “But I'll love 
you from another city and in a 
different way.” That was when he 
was sure that there could be no 
wedding for him. You don’t play 
a game of hide-and-seek across the 
country with your wife. It wasn’t 
the way to live. 

The traffic thickened as_ they 
neared Westover. A few minutes 
later George pulled the car up in 
front of Emily's home. He led 
her to the white, wooden-frame 
fence. 

Emily said, “I'll see you tonight 
then, George?” 

“Yes.” 

“You'll stop in for dinner, of 
course,” she added, and it wasn’t 
a question. “Mother can’t stand 
the thought of your eating in res- 
taurants and, frankly, neither can 
I. I want my future husband to 
get used to home-cooked meals.” 


A smile flickered across her face 
and she eased up on her toes and 
touched her lips gently to his. He 
watched her walk to the door and 
wave, and he wondered what 
she’d say or how she'd look if he 
told her that there would never 
be a tonight. 


The clerk at the hotel desk gave 
him his key. George rode the ele- 
vator up to his floor, and thought 
about the prospects of a dinner at 
Emily’s house. When he got to 
his room he had it figured out as 
a choice between two paths. Eith- 
er he went there tonight and told 
them everything, or he took the 
other way out. The easier way. 
A back road by dark and his en- 
trance into a new town tomorrow. 
Neither choice seemed appealing. 

He thought about his job at 
Westover. He had been lucky 
getting it. It was a good job and 
it held a promise for advance- 
ments. George had always won- 
dered how he had managed to 
keep the’ job for the five months 
he had been in Westover. In the 
other towns it had taken only a 
month before the dirt got dug up 
. . . But that didn’t matter any 
more. After tonight the job and 
Emily would be something he’d 
have to forget. 

It was simple, fundamental, like 
dying. The time had come for 
him to go before other people got 
hurt. 

George took a shower and dress- 
ed hurriedly. He had already fin- 
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ished packing when the thought 
hit him. It wasn’t right that he 
just leave without seeing Emily 
again, he told himself. He had 
connected some strings to himself 
in Westover and before he left 
there was the job of severing those 
strings. It would be much better 
to hurt her and break off cleanly 
than to just leave her with no 
word at all. A sweet sensitive 
girl like Emily had to be handled 
like that so that there could be an- 
other man for her some day. 

He got to Emily’s house after 
seven. There was an _ elaborate 
dinner being served and Mrs. Bax- 
ter waddled a busy, methodical 
circuit from the kitchen to the din- 
ing room. Mr. Baxter settled back 
in his couch next to George and 
talked rapidly. 

The weather was good, they 
both agreed; a trifle hot perhaps, 
but then people were always com- 
plaining, weren’t they? Mr. Bax- 
ter asked George what he thought 
of the current pennant race in the 
baseball scene and George remark- 
ed that he didn’t have much time 
to follow the game. 

They ate a wonderful dinner, 
and all the while George was won- 
dering whether he would be able 
to tell Emily. The food found its 
way to his stomach and knotted 
up there. A cool flush of sweat 
lashed against the nape of his 
neck like a gust of salt spray from 
an icy ocean. 

After a million hours the dinner 


was finished. The elder Baxters 
excused themselves and muttered 
something about going to an early 
show. George helped Emily with 
the dishes. 
She said, “Something’s troubling 
you, George. What is it?” It was 
the calm way that she said it that 
rocked George back a step. 
He felt the color leave his face 
and drain out from somewhere un- 
der his shoes. “Nothing, Emily,” 
he answered curtly, and he real- 
ized too late that the inflection of 
his voice had given him away. It 
wasn't easy to lie to a girl you 
loved—and say that you didn’t love 
her any longer and that when 
morning came you'd be gone. 
“There is,” George,” she 
ded. “I can tell, and ’d—” 
“Yes there is,” George said flat- 
ly. He had seen it done in the 
movies once, and maybe that was 
the way it would work here. The 
words formed at his lips and he 
forced them out with a cloaked 
emotion. “I’ve been thinking 
about us, Emily, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that—” No, that 
wasn’t the way. He would have to 
find softer words. 
He pinned her back with a 
steady gaze, began again: “Emily, 
I'm leaving in the morning.” He 
watched for a reaction on her face 
and saw none. “I—we’re not for 
each other, Emily. I’m sure of it.” 
Still no reaction, only a tight line 
of lips. 
George turned and left the 


prod- 
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room. He found his jacket in the 
closet. She was behind him, he 
knew. She had followed him out 
of the kitchen, and now he was 
waiting for her to say something— 
something that would make him 
feel he had done a good job at 
breaking all the bonds. 

“There is a reason, _ George?” 
she asked. 

George nodded slowly. “I don’t 
love you any more.” 

“Oh, I see,” she answered soft- 
ly. “Then in that case I guess you 
had better go.” 

“Yes.” The single word groped 
through the corners of his mouth. 

He was at the door when she 
spoke again. Her voice was a deli- 
cate thread that nearly broke. “I 
can understand your leaving be- 
cause of that. But not for the 
other reason.” 

‘He turned back to her, noticed 
the dampness that clung at her 
eyes. “What other reason?” 


“Because of your father,” Emily 
said. “Because of all the other 
towns you've had to leave.” 


The words paraded across his 
brain. “You knew.” He took a 
step closer to her. “How?” 


“I've always known, George. Al- 
most always, anyhow. After your 
first month here your employer 
found out and confided in Father 
Hughson. And Father Hughson 
told me.” 


“You mean they’ve known all 
the while and I was never laid off 
from—” He didn’t need to say any 
more. He only needed a moment 
to think about how funny some 
people are. They spend a lifetime 
running away from something that 
isn’t there... 

George Chandler took Emily's 
arm and together they walked 
back to the living room. 

It was simple, fundamental, like 


dying. 


Middle age is a time when you start rearranging your 
weight toward the middle.—O. A. Battista. 


Talkers will refrain from evil speaking when listeners re- 


frain from evil hearing.—Bulwer. 


Experience teaches us only one thing at a time and bardly 


that, in my case.—Mark Twain. 


The greatest labor-saving device of the age still is a full- 


time maid.—0O. A. Battista. 


The less power a man has the more he likes to use it. 


—J. Petit-Senn 
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Boys Should Come in Pairs 


But a Lictle Imagination Is Good for a Child 


Jeanne De Good 


HEN my son was learning to 
talk, I read somewhere that a 
little imagination is good for a 
child. I decided to develop Bob- 
by’s imagination, and I’ve been 
successful. 

The other day, I heard him talk- 
ing to himself. “Now, you sit 
over there,” he said, addressing 
the air, “and I'll sit over here.” 

“Whom are you talking to?” I 
asked innocently. 

“Jimmy.” 

“Who's Jimmy?” 

“Jimmy’s my little friend,” he 
said, placing his arm around a 
clearly-transparent person. He con- 
tinued the conversation with his 
friend, leading him out the front 
door. 

I ran for my baby books. “A 
little’ imagination,” I found, “is 
good for a child.” This no longer 
applied to my son. Apparently, he 
had developed more than a little 
imagination. I turned the page. 

My son, I learned, was an only 
child. Lacking a playmate, he in- 
vented one. There seemed to be 
only one solution, so ran out- 
side to play with my son. I found 
him watering the flowers. 


“Where's Jimmy?” I asked. 

“He went to get some more wat- 
er. 

“Oh.” I watched as he poured 
four buckets on the flowers. “Don’t 
you think that’s enough?” I asked. 

“Flowers need a lot of water,” 
he said, emptying another bucket. 
“Flowers get thirsty.” 

“Oh,” I said. I ran into the 
house and searched through threo 
books. Apparently, the authori- 
ties on baby care hadn't discover- 
ed that flowers get thirsty. 

Glancing out the window, I saw 
that Bobby was still giving the 
flowers water. He was also still 
talking to “Jimmy.” I reached for 
the telephone and called my hus- 
band. 

“Bobby has a little friend that 
isn’t really here, and they're out- 
side giving the flowers drinks of 
water,” I said. 

“What?” 


I explained again. 
“A little imagination,” my hus- 
band said, “is good for a child.” 


‘I’m A Cow’ 


I sighed, and hung up. I hur- 
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ried outside and found Bobby 
crawling across the yard on his 
hands and knees. He was eating 


grass. 
“What in the world are you do- 
ing?” I asked. 


He looked up at me, uttered a 
long, loud moo, and said, “I’m a 
cow.” 

I decided it might be best to 
humor him. “What is Jimmy?” I 
asked. 

“He’s a horse.” 

I was thinking about consulting 
a psychiatrist when a neighbor 
called me. “Come see what I 
have,” she said. “Bring Bobby.” 

I hurried across the yard with 
my little cow crawling behind me. 
He stopped several times to nib- 
ble at the grass and utter moos. 

We entered the house and my 
neighbor closed the door. Bobby 
glared at her. “Jimmy wants to 
come in, too,” he said. 

“Who’s Jimmy?” she asked, star- 
ing. 

“He’s a horse,” I said. “Better 
let him in.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. Then 
she opened the door. “Did he 
come in?” she asked. Bobby nodd- 
ed and she closed the door. 

She led us into the back yard 
and Bobby began grazing in the 
grass. 

As we examined my neighbor’s 
new bantam chickens, Bobby stop- 
ped grazing. He crawled closer. 


Soon his face was against the wire. 
He listened as our neighbor ex- 
plained about chickens and eggs. 
He listened to the chickens cluck- 


ing. 
We returned to the house and 
Bobby followed with short, quick 


steps. He clucked. “I’m a hen,” 
he said. 


Our neighbor held the door 
open long enough for Jimmy to 
leave, and we left her standing in 
the doorway with a puzzled ex- 
pression on her face. “Maybe 
you'd better take him to a doctor,” 
she said. 


I frowned at my little hen when 
we returned to our coop. “Where’s 
your little friend now?” I asked. 

“Jimmy’s over there,” he said, 
pointing to a blank wall and cluck- 
ing between words. 


“What’s Jimmy?” I asked. 


“He’s a rooster.” 


“Oh,” I said, running for the 
telephone. . I dialed my husband’s 
number. Busy. I dialed again. 
Busy. I returned to the living 
room, and found Bobby busy run- 
ning wildly around the room, 
clucking. He looked behind a 
chair. He ran across the room 
and looked under a table. He 
pulled the couch cover up and 
looked under the couch. He ran 
into the bedroom and looked un- 
der the bed. He went back into 
the living room and ran wildly in 
circles. 
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I knelt on the floor and grabbed 
him. He struggled. His flailing 
arms knocked off my glasses. His 
feet kicked at my legs and arms. 
“Lemme go. Lemme go.” 


“What’s the matter?” 
Enter Butch 


“Lemme go. Lemme go,” he 
said. “I’ve gotta lay an egg. I’ve 
gotta lay an egg. I’ve gotta find 
a place to lay an egg.” 


Several days later, my son de- 
veloped a motor. He became a 
car, a truck, a tractor, and a bus. 
I became extremely motor-consci- 
ous, for every time his engine 
started, it was a signal for me to 


move quickly, I was always stand- 
ing in the road. 

After a couple of weeks of dodg- 
ing trucks, tractors, and buses, I 
decided something must be done. 
As luck would have it, I didn’t 
need to strain my brains any more. 
Things came to a very quick con- 
clusion when little Butch moved 
in across the street. 

Now my son has a real playmate 
and he doesn’t need to imagine 
one. He's no longer a truck, a 
tractor, a bus, a cow, or a hen. He 
no longer has spells of wild imag- 
ination. He has squabbles instead. 

I think it’s better this way. I'd 
rather have a scrapping boy for 
a son than a cow or a hen. 


When Is An A-Bomb Justified ? 


An A-bomb or H-bomb attack on a military target is lawful 
only if the number of non-combatants who will suffer is com- 
paratively small and the advantages expected are considerable. 


Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Dean of Theology at the 
Catholic University of America, expressed this opinion before 


a nation-wide radio audience. 


Nuclear warfare is ordinarily a violation of divine law, be- 
cause the force of these bombs is so tremendous and far-reach- 
ing that thousands of non-combatants are likely to be killed. 


As examples of legitimate atomic targets, Father Connell 
mentioned a fleet of ships at sea or a war-goods factory con- 
cealed in a relatively mountainous region. 


“But it will be a great step towards the preservation of 
civilization,” he declared, “if Governments enter into an honest 
and effective agreement that atomic, biological and chemical 
warfare will be banished from the face of the earth.” 
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If I Had My Wish . Bee 


Marjorie O’Hanlon Quirke 


HEN we were children, we of- 

ten used to spend time won- 
dering what would be our one 
wish, if we could be certain of 
having that wish granted. There 
was generally a variety of types 
ranging from the mercenary indi- 
vidual who wished for a million 
dollars, to the fast thinker who 
wished that all his subsequent 
wishes would be granted. 

What was a child’s game, if 
“played” seriously and _ thought- 
fully, could become a fruitful 
meditation. What do I wish for 
above all else? What is the most 
valuable thing in life to me? In 
looking through the ages of his- 
tory and literature, what was it 
that the humble saints and wise 
scholars, the great poets and 
simple peasants most praised and 
prized? 

Some might answer wealth — 
yet few songs or stories have been 
written in praise of a dollar bill, 
or a pound note, or an Indian 
rupee .. . and if wealth is so de- 
sirable, why did God Himself 
choose to be born in a stable? 

Some might answer beauty — 
but beauty is useless unless it in- 
— us to something above it- 
self. 


Some might answer health _ 
yet a physically perfect individual 
could be racked with mental an- 
guish. 

Some might answer happiness— 
and I'd say they had a clue, but 
must go deeper. 

What did God Himself tell us 
was the thing after which we 
must strive, over and above all 
other things? 

The answer, of course, is love. 
If we do not spend our lives in 
love, we will be miserable in this 
life, and be damned to hell in the 
next. Love is not a luxury to be 
had and enjoyed by a few; it is 
a necessity — a prerequisite to the 
salvation of each of us. 


What Is ‘Love’? 


Now you may ask, “Just how 
would you describe this love that 
I should wish for? It’s not like an 
apple that I can hold in the palm 
of my hand. I can’t see or touch 
love. It’s not like the measles, so 
that one breaks out in a rash to 
show that he has it... so how 
shall I know if I possess it?” 

It is true that love does ‘not have 
physical dimension. We can not 
see it or touch it or measure it 
by the cupful or the ton. But there 
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is a very definite way in which 
we can recognize Jove. St. Paul 
describes its characteristics to us 
in detail: 


Love is patient. Love is kind. 
Love doesn’t envy. Love dealeth 
not perversely. Love isn’t puffed 
up. Love is not ambitious. Love 
seeketh not her own. Love is not 
provoked to anger. Love thinketh 
no evil. Love does not rejoice in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth with the 
truth. Love bears all things, be- 
lieves all thing, hopes in all things, 
endures all things! Love never 
falleth away; whether prophecies 
shall be made void, or tongues 
shall cease, or knowledge shall be 
destroyed. . . 


These are the characteristics. 
Rut what is the object, or what 
are the objects of love? We can’t 
just “love’...we must love 
someone or something. We find 
the answer in the words of Christ. 
And a very explicit answer it is. 


He tells us: not whom we may or 
should love, but gives definite 
commands: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind.” “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” “Love thy enemy, do good 
to them that hate you.” 


So whom are we to love?’ God, 
our neighbor, ourselves, our’ en- 
emies. In other words, we are to 
love everyone — which fact in it- 
self should make it clear that the 
“modern” definitions of love are 
not true love at all. 


Keeping all these things in 
mind, perhaps, were we given a 
chance for one wish to be granted, 
we might join with St. Theresa 
who said, “I wish to make profit 
out of the smallest action, and do 
them all for love.” And let us not 
forget that in wishing to possess 
love, we are wishing to possess 
God, for “God is Love.” 


Bride’s Preserve 


When you’ve made your selection, let it remain forever 
settled and give your entire thoughts to preparation for domes- 
tic use. Some keep them in pickle, other in hot water. 

Even poor varieties may be made sweet, tender, and good 
by gardening with patience, well sweetened with smiles and 


flavoured with kisses. 


Wrap in a mantle of charity, keep warm with a steady fire 


of domestic devotion. 


Serve often with peaches and cream. 


. When thus prepared, husbands will keep for years. 
—Guide to Marriage, 1883. 
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Few “Are Just Born Deaf” 


Listen Parents! 


Martin Tonn 


ONE child out of every six in 

America’s classrooms today has 
some impairment of hearing. Al- 
most half of these suffer a serious 
hearing loss. The United States 
Bureau of Education states that 
there are 500,000 children in the 
United States who are in need of 
special educational provisions be- 
cause of defective hearing. In 
contrast, there are approximately 
66,000 with defective sight who 
are regarded as in need of spe- 
cial instruction. 


Although most states have 
schools for the deaf which provide 
for the educational needs of the 
child with a severe hearing loss, 
little or nothing has been done 
until recently for the child with 
a moderate hearing loss.. The 
crucial fact is that the hard of 
hearing child may, in later life, 
join the ranks of the deaf, while 
appropriate medical care, if given 
in time, may prevent the develop- 
ment of the impairment. It should 
be noted that the early stages of 
impaired hearing begin as a rule 
in childhood. It has been esti- 
mated that 50% of adult deafness 
could have been prevented if diag- 
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nosis and treatment had been giv- 
en at that time. 


A Fallacy 


One of the fallacies still widely 
believed is that people “are just 
born deaf.” Studies show however 
that many children in our schools 
for the deaf have an acquired form 
of deafness differing only in degree 
from that of the ordinary hard of 
hearing child. The causes of hear- 
ing difficulties are common to all 
people. Whether a person’s hear- 
ing remains normal, moderately 
impaired, or totally deaf appears 
to depend primarily upon the se- 
verity of the various diseases con- 
tacted by him in childhood, and 
whether he received adequate 
medical care in time. 


There are many possible causes 
of a hearing loss. Such things as 
local infections, nutritional defici- 
encies, children’s diseases, and 
toxic drugs can affect the hearing. 
Unfortunately, however, although 
the hearing process may be affect- 
ed, an outward sign such as an 
earache or running ear, are not al- 
ways in evidence. : 


In recent years educators have 
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become more acutely aware of the 
problems of the hard of hearing 
child in the classroom and the im- 
portance of dealing with the prob- 
lem effectively. It has been shown, 
for example, that children with im- 
paired hearing repeat grades three 
and one-half times more than chil- 
dren with normal hearing. Also, 
the psychological problems of 
these children and the harmful re- 
sults on their adult life and eco- 
nomic earning power is coming 
more into focus. Even today, 
though there are children in 
schoolrooms who are regarded as 
“stupid” when in reality they can- 
not hear. It is not hard to under- 
stand how the child with a hear- 
ing loss may develop serious emo- 
tional maladjustment. He is not 
able to keep up with his fellows 
in the classroom or on the play- 
ground. Since he does not hear 
everything that goes on and can- 
not communicate effectively, he 
oftentimes feels “left out” of 
things. In later life this can de- 
velop into “persecution complex- 
es.” Whenever he sees a group of 
people talking, and cannot hear 
them, he may well imagine he is 
the subject of their conversation. 
Also, if the hard of hearing child 
is kept back in his grades his 
morale is bound to be affected. 


At the present time, some 


schools at least, are coming to real- 
ize that the cost of detecting de- 
fective hearing and the cost of 
prescribing proper remedial meas- 
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ures is considerably less than the 
cost of reeducating those children 
with impaired hearing who must 
repeat grades, 


In many school systems a year- 
ly hearing check of school chil- 
» Ms is conducted. New methods 
and equipment enable the hearing 
clinician or nurse to accurately 
check children’s hearing in groups 
of forty. For this test a group 
audiometer is used. In one ver- 
sion of this test forty sets of ear- 
phones are utilized, and the chil- 
dren listen to a phonograph rec- 
ord. The children write down 
numbers they hear from the re- 
cording in series of two, such as 
“three-two, four-eight.”. The num- 
bers diminish in loudness, and the 
child is classified according to 
numbers heard and written down. 
If he does not hear a certain por- 
tion of the numbers he is given 
an individual hearing test. For 
the individual test a pure-tone au- 
diometer is used. 

Again, the child listens through 
an earphone to “pure-tone buzzes” 
at varying intensities and pitches. 
The tone is heard intermittently, 
the child raising his hand when 
he can hear it, and lowering his 
hand when he does not hear it. 
From this the hearing clinician can 
chart the child’s hearing and de- 
termine whether he is in need of 
a medical examination. 

A newer group pure-tone is be- 


ing used because it has the advan- 
tage of checking the child’s hear- 
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ing at different pitch levels. The 
use of number records and the 
“watch-tick” methods fail to take 
into account that the child may 
have a hearing loss only at cer- 
tain pitches. These losses may be 
picked up by the pure-tone audio- 
meter and enable the child to re- 
ceive medical treatment in time. 


Periodic Examinations 


It would be difficult to check 
the hearing of every school child 
each year. Periodic examinations 
are probably the most practical 
method. The state of Iowa for 
example has a program whereby 
every child in the third, sixth, and 
ninth grade receives a_ hearing 
check each year. Thus, the school 
children receive a hearing check 
every three years. In addition, 
any child whom the teacher or 
parent suspect of having a pos- 
sible hearing loss is checked re- 
gardless of grade. Those children 
who show only a very slight loss 
or other signs of hearing difficulty 
should be checked several times a 
vear. Some of the signs’ parents 
and teachers should watch for as 
indicating possible hearing trou- 
ble are: 

1) Frequent colds; 2) Earaches 
or running ears; 3) Inattention, 
listlessness or daydreaming; 4) 


Holding head to one side or turn- 
ing head from side to side; 5) Fre- 
quently asking to have speech re- 
peated; 6) Responding to a ques- 
tion in such a way as to indicate 
that the question was not heard or 


understood; 7) Difficulty with his 
school work; 8) Aggressive or 
withdrawing tendencies in the 
classroom and at home; 9) Verbal 
directions or conversation ignored; 
10) Close observations of your 
face when you talk to him; 
11) Speech deviations such as: 
a. slighting of sounds, 
b. monotonous tone of voice, 
c. unusual voice quality. 
Although the above signs may 
or may not indicate a_ possible 
hearing loss, if any of them are 
present it would be wise to have 
the child’s hearing checked, and 
a medical examination if needed. 


Normal Treatment 


If it should be determined that 
your child has a hearing loss, there 
are many things you can do to 
help him. First, remember he is 
a normal child who doesn’t hear so 
well as some other children. Treat 
him as a normal child and let him 
see that he has the love and af- 
fection of his family. Give him a 
chance ‘to grow up and take re- 
sponsibilities. | Encourage him to 
play and mingle with other chil- 
dren. They will accept him if they 
understand his problem. Showing 
him pictures and reading to him is 
beneficial. Let him watch your 
face while you talk and don’t exag- 
gerate your lip movements, as this 
makes speech harder for him to 
understand. Don’t correct his 
speech constantly, but accept and 
encourage it. He may need the 
help of a speech correctionist, 
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LISTEN 


who, if available, will help you 
plan a speech program for him. 
Speak in a normal voice and in 
full sentences. It is especially im- 
portant to cooperate with the doc- 
tor, the speech correctionist, and 
the school. They are all working 
to help your child lead a happier, 
richer life. 


PARENTS! 


While the child with a hearing 
problem is still too widely neglect- 
ed, it is encouraging to note that 
parents, physicians and educators 
are becoming aware of the situa- 
tion. By cooperation and effort, 
advances can be made in this area 
as have been done in dental and 
visual care. 


The Scars Remain 


A child whose fiery temper caused it to say and do many 
unkind things was finally told by its father that, for every 
thoughtless, mean thing it did, he would drive a nail into the 


gatepost; and for every kindness he would draw one out. As the 
nails grew in number, getting them out became a challenge. 
At last the wished-for day arrived—the last nail. As the father 
withdrew it, the child exclaimed proudly, “See, Daddy, the 
nails are all gone!”—“Yes,” agreed the father thoughtfully, “the 
nails are gone; but the scars remain.”—Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


‘A Bell Helps to Teach Promptness’ 


I had trouble in getting my children to drop their play 
and come into meals promptly when I called to them. I hap- 
pened to have a small bell about the house, so at meal time 
} took it outside and rang it. The response was marvelous for 
the children came running at once. Neither do they tire of this 
method for they like to be summoned by the ringing of the 


bell. And in our case it is teaching them to be prompt far easier 
than any amount of talking I did—Blanche Campbell. 
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How to Enjoy Yourself 


Camping 


Solveig Paulson Russell 


1. Take as many comforts as 
we husband and the car will al- 
ow. Include if you can: Gasoline 
camp stove, folding table, flash 
lanterns or gas lantern, air mat- 
tresses and sleeping bags, camp 
stools or folding chairs, covered 
water can, good tent that goes up 
in a hurry. 

2. Take as many conveniences 
as you can cram in. Take dish 
pans, frying pan, and pressure 
sauce pan if you have one, plastic 
dishes, cutlery and tablewear, old 
teakettle to heat water over open 
fire, raggedy towels or paper ones 
to throw away, various sizes of 
plastic bags to put food, bread, 
and other things in to keep them 
from dampness or drying air. 

3. Take food that is compact, 
handy, and healthy. Don’t de- 
pend on the fishermen. Have de- 
hydrated foods, canned meals, dry 
milk, potatoes and other vege- 
tables. Put butter and grease in 
tight containers. Drinks that just 
need hot water added are wonder- 
ful for camping. Remember the 
salt. 


4. Take carefree clothing. Old 
clothes, easily laundered knit 
clothes are right. And put in the 
rain gear. And lots of socks. An 
oilcloth apron can stand a lot of 
camp life with ease. 


5. Take entertainment material. 
Books and magazines, games to 
play, knitting or other needle-work 
in a container of their own will 
fill those times when you are wait- 
ing for others to come back to 
camp, or for the rainy days. 


6. Take lotions and first aid ma- 
terial. Mosquitoes are part of 
camping. Repellents will help 
you live with them. Bug bombs 
will rid your tent of pests, too, 
and skin lotions will keep your 
skin flexible, at least. 


7. Take a happy heart and de- 
termination to enjoy yourself. To 
soak in the good that comes from 
living in the open and carry it 
away with you, take discerning 
eyes, a spirit of adventure, and 
love for the other members of your 


party. 
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A Short Story 


Farewell to Helen 


Pegge Farmer 


OCK stared at his reflection in 
the bathroom mirror, and 
thought, “This is a face that could 
sink a_ thousand ships.” As he 
shaved, he glared at the deep-set, 
earnest eyes, the slightly crooked 
mouth that could on occasion top- 
ple into a lop-sided grin, the thin 
face under a bramble patch of 
thick black hair. 


Jock knew what he would find 
when he went downstairs this 
morning. Without consciously 
thinking about it, he knew, and 
dreaded what he would find. On 
the kitchen table would be a large 
tray with his breakfast neatly ar- 
ranged upon it; on the stove, a 
pot of steaming coffee; on the din- 
ing table, his place laid with geo- 
metric precision. Everything in its 
place. He would find beside the 
tray a note asking him to stack 
his dishes in the sink, clear the 
dining table, and turn off the 
burners of the stove. He would 
carry the tray to the dining room, 
eat his breakfast, read the morn- 
ing paper, and wonder how he 
had fallen into this pattern of pre- 
cision. 

It was all because of Helen. 
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Helen, who was so_ buoyantly 
beautiful, so richly gifted, and, 
when he married her, apparently 
as casual in her habits as he was. 
It had been a jolt for him to dis- 
cover that she had such an un- 
actress-like obsession for orderli- 
ness. At first he had been proud 
of her interest in their home. Then, 
as everything became more and 
more organized, he began to be 
oppressed by it, until now he 
winced when he entered the neat, 
unchanging rooms. He longed to 
toss his clothes around at will, to 
be untidy if he felt like it, and 
to see his home wear the slightly 
rakish look of being well lived in. 
He even wished that sometimes 
he could see Helen sitting oppo- 
site him at the breakfast table 
with her hair up in curlers. 


But lately all his breakfasts had 
been like this, lonely, orderly, 
empty. Helen was making a pic- 
ture, and had to be at the studio 
by eight o’clock. He had a late 
news broadcast six nights a week, 
and didn’t get up before ten. 
When he came home at night, 
Helen was in bed. They saw little 
of each other except on Sundays, 


and always standing between any 
real intimacy of living, like a 
silent, disapproving maiden aunt, 
was the careful orderliness of the 


house. 


Jock thought about this as he 


‘dressed. He told himself he hated 


the house. He almost admitted to 
hating Helen for making it into a 
morgue. He started to hang up his 
pajamas, then changed his mind, 
dropping them on the floor in an 
untidy heap. This small gesture 
of defiance made him fell better. 


He went downstairs and into 
the kitchen. Everything was laid 
out as usual. He stood for a mo- 
ment looking about. Then, with a 
sudden wave of rebellion he went 
to the hall closet, snatched up his 
hat, and headed for the front 
door. He knew, somehow, without 
quite realizing it, that if he went 
out that door now, he would not 
return. He would never again 
come back to this stifling museum 
atmosphere, or to Helen who had 
created it. He had loved her; he 
loved her now, but he felt caged. 
He loved freedom more. She could 
never change, could never toler- 
ate-his slap-dash way of living, 
any more than he could tolerate 
any longer her passion for order. 


He put on his hat, and walked 
down the hall towards the front 
door. Then he stopped. A note 
was lying on the hall table, a note 
addressed to him. It was Helen’s 


handwriting, a neat, slanting. back- - 
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hand. He started to goon without 
picking it up. More instructions, he 
supposed. Then he picked up the 
note after all. A sort of farewell 
gesture to Helen. He opened it 
and read, first puzzled, then with 
such a feeling of delight that he 
almost shouted for joy there in 
the stiff, unfriendly hall. 


The note said, “Dear Jock: I 
have left you. We finished shoot- 
ing the picture yesterday, and I 
have flown to Reno. This may sur- 
prise you, since we have never 
had any words. That is just the 
trouble. We've never had any 
words about anything, have we? 
I could feel some intangible thing 
between us, but we never seemed 
to talk seriously about anything. 


“The real trouble, though, is 
that I’m sick of the house, and 
keeping it neat. The effort these 
past years has been too much. I 
like to live casually, and in a 
tumble of confusion if I want to, 
but I know you like everything 
in its place. Your mother told me 
that before we were married. I’ve 
tried to live up to your expecta- 
tions of a wife, but I can’t any- 
more. I’m tired, and I want to 
go someplace where I can be glori- 
ously sloppy all the time if I feel 
like it. 

“Forgive me, dear Jock. I still 
love you, but I guess I love free- 
dom more. Goodbye, Helen.” 

With one leap Jock dashed out 
the deor and dowa the steps. 
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“His mother,” he thought, almost He leaned forward towards the 
laughing. Yes, he HAD been neat driver. 

at home. She wanted him to be; “To the airport, as fast as you 
she had a passion for neatness. gan. Reno, here I come!” 


Funny he’d never thought of that. ee ee 


He ran to the corner and flag- pushing down on the accelerator. 
ged down a taxi. Wonderful “End of another marriage, hey?” 
Helen, darling Helen! How would “No,” grinned Jock, “Not the 
she look in curlers, he wondered. end. Just the beginning!” 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


By 
0. A. BATTISTA 


Nothing makes a parent respect a child like a good sugges- 
tion on how to fix something he’s been getting nowhere with. 


Nothing gives a parent a lift like the sight of the children 
heading for a neighbor’s backyard. 


A man believes that he has a pretty wife as long as she 
is a good cook and a good mother. 


The most important smile of the day is the first one you 
give yourself when you look in the mirror on getting up. 


Many little boys who wish they had no hair to comb will 
get their wish when they grow up. 


The trouble with many people’s thoughts nowadays is that 
frequently they’re only worth a penny. 


No man is the master-of his house if he has a ‘small 
daughter. 


Pleasant Times and Memories in 


The Power of Association 


Mabel-Ruth Jackson 


“His morning I donned a newly 

washed and ironed housedress 
and immediately “The Unfinished 
Symphony” began playing _ its 
lovely haunting measures through 
my head. What caused this to 
happen? The answer is—associa- 
tion. While I was ironing this 
dress yesterday, my radio was 
tuned in to a classical musical pro- 
gram. 

Haven’t we all heard someone 
say, “I'll never go there again if 
I can help it? That place has un- 

leasant associations for me.” You 
Gaew that the place ‘itself isn’t 
essentially different from other 
places. It may, in fact, be more 
attractive than many others. It is 
something or someone disagree- 
able or tragic connected -with it 
that causes it to be shunned. 

In Child Training 


The subtle power of association 
is an influence that parents—espe- 
cially mothers, since it comes with- 
in their realm the most—have not, 
I believe, recognized and used as 
much as they could in directing 
the early living of their children. 

We all want to bring up our 
sons and daughters in the way that 


will bring the most desirable re- 
sults—and isn’t that learning to live 
happily and usefully; learning to 
accomplish the necessary details 
of living cheerfully and to find 
pleasure in work, since work is a 
necessary and means-of-growth in- 
gredient in everyone’s life? 


To give a baby a green or yel- 
low rubber duck to play with in 
the bath water may seem a trivial 
thing to a young mother. If you 
referred to it, she would probably 
laugh and say it was merely a de- 
vice to make the bathing time 
easier for herself since it diverted 
the baby’s attention. But there’s 
more to it than that. Associated 
in the baby’s opening mind is the 
delightful experience of playing 
with his toy while being scrubbed. 
A pleasant association. 

Taking the time and thought to 
make sure that necessary or de- 
sired activities have an agreeable 
association in a child’s mind is well 
worth while. It may make the dif- 


ference between a happy and an 
unhappy adult life. 


Music Lightens Work 
Music is perhaps the strongest 
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THE POWER OF 


pleasurable association that can be 
connected with necessary duties. 
Remember the Volga boatmen 
with their “Yo, heave, ho!” meas- 
ured with the stroke of the oars? 
Down the centuries workmen all 
over the world have used chants 
to make their labor seem less ardu- 
ous. A friend who spent some 
time in China has spoken often 
of the sing-song of the coolies as 
they toil away. In spite of their 
often desperately hard work, they 
are not sullen or morose. When 
she saw them sit down on the 
ground to rest with their inevitable 
dishes of tea, they laughed and 
joked. If they had been forced 
to work in grim silence it is doubt- 
ful if they would have felt like 
being jolly, even while not work- 


ing. 


Walt Disney’s dwarfs in “Snow 
White” marched off to the mines 
with a gay refrain—“Heigh ho, off 
to work we go!” I heard this being 
sung vigorously one morning when 
I made an informal call on a neigh- 


bor with a large family. 


There was wee Janet dusting 
the rungs of a chair and Johnny 
picking up scattered toys and 
putting them in a wooden box 
with casters. Mrs. Lindsay, the 
mother, was busy wiping off the 
mantel and the objects on it. 


“I'm Grumpy!” cried Johnny. 
“I'm—I'm Sneezy!” chimed in wee 
age “I guess that leaves me to 

e Dopey,” finished the mother. 
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What a burst of delighted laughter 
followed that admission! 


“With such a large family as 
ours — and not a lot of money,” 
Mrs. Lindsay said to me after- 
wards, “the children have to help 
out with the work. Even if I didn’t 
need their help,” she added 
thoughtfully, “I think I should 
have them do it. If a child grows 
up without learning and liking to 
work, it’s going to be pretty tough 
for him when he finds out later 
that work is a necessity for most 
if they want to keep on living. He 
might resent that necessity and 
hate work.” 


“And so,” I said, “you are teach- 
ing your children to like work by 
the pleasant association of music 
and fun. How about that dreaded 
job of dishwashing that is so often 
allotted to the older children? How 
I used to hate it!” 


“So did I,” said Mrs. Lindsay, 
with a wry smile. “The monotony 
of it. My mother said if she pre- 
pared the meals, it wasn’t too 
much to ask of me that I wash the 
dishes. I used to wish she would 
let me do the cooking—some of it, 
anyway — for a change and give 
herself the job of washing up—and 
remembering my wish, I do just 
that sometimes with my own girls. 

“But that’s not what you want- 
ed to know—how to make dish- 
washing agreeable. Well, I wrote 
out a poem one day and pinned 
it on the curtain in front of the 
sink. I chose Lewis Carroll’s “The 
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Walrus and the Carpenter” and I so easy for a mother to find ways 


suggested the girls memorize it 
while they worked. Nancy told 
me the dishes were done before 
they knew it, accompanied as they 
were by the nonsense verse. 
“When they came to 
*“If this were cleared away,” 
they said, 
“It would be grand,”’ 
nw 4 got to giggling so I had to 
find out what the joke was. After 
my first selection, they made their 
own choices of verses to learn by 
heart. I haven't heard them 
—_ about doing the dishes 
or a long time.” 


Memories of Home 


With boys, once they are past 
kindergarten age, it is not always 


to use this pleasant power but both 
parents can see that the word 
“home” will always bring back 
pleasant and loving associations. 
If there are ever husband and wife 
disagreements or acrimony, let 
them be when the children are 
not present. Even little ones scar 
childish memories. A son far 
away, as sons often are nowadays, 
will hold to the memory of a hap- 
py home as to an anchor. Even 
if it wrings your heart to know 
that he can’t be with you in per- 
son, be glad that his memories 
have associations of serenity and 
kindness and love, not discord. 
Make sure now, when they are 
small, that your children will have 
delightful recollections of home. 


Nothing to Say 


A Kansas farmer had a son who grew up to be a sturdy lad 
and able to help manfully on the land—but he never spoke a 
single word. His parents were mildly alarmed. 


Some time after his seventh birthday the boy was walking 

- along the road when he noticed that a bull had broken into 

.. » the field where his father was working and was heading for the 
' farmer with lowered head and nostrils distended. 


The boy yelled, “Look out, Dad! The bull!” 


The farmer shattered all records as he sprinted across the 
field, leapt the fence and gained the safety of the road. 


There he reviewed the situation and joyously exclaimed to 
his son: “Why, Billy boy—you talked! Why haven’t you ever 


talked before?” 


The boy answered, “Gosh, Dad, I ain’t never had nothing 


to say before.” 


—Exchange 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


Of Such is the Kingdom, Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt, Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 15c. 


Agnes, Maria, Stanislaus, Dom- 
inic, Gemma—these saints didn’t 
live to be old people. They died 
young. They had terrific tempta- 
tions to meet, and they suffered 
hard knocks, chins up. When por- 
trayed in appealing modern fash- 
ion, their lives make a tremendous 
impact on modern youngsters. The 
right effect has been achieved in 
this comic-book type portrayal of 
God's young friends. 


Know Your Mass, Rev. Deme- 
trius Manousos, O.F.M., Cap. and 
Addison Burbank, and The Com- 
mandments of God, Bill Hackney 
and_ Bill Lackey, Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society, St. 
Paul, 2, Minnesota. 


In comic-book format illus- 
trated the meaning of the Mass 
and of the Ten Commandments. 
The ceremonies of the Mass are 
pictured and correlated with the 
stages of the Passion which they 
represent. The three sections of 
the Mass are explained and. dia- 
grammed in clear and simple fash- 
ion. The second booklet illustrates 
the origin of the Ten Command- 
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ments and their obligations. Chil- 
dren will not get through either 
of these publications without some 
encouragement from adults, and 
the encouragement should be giv- 
en. 


The Life of Christ by Rev. R. E. 
Southard, S.J. and Addison Bur- 
bank; and The Life of the Blessed 
Virgin by Rev. Demetrius Manous- 
os, O.F.M., Cap. and Addison Bur- 
bank, Topix, 147 E. 5th St, 
Paul, 1, Minn. 


Seldom have the lives of Christ 
and His Blessed Mother been 
more suitably told for children. 
Again, the comic-book style is em- 
ployed. Contrary to usual custom, 
however, these books do not talk 
down to children; rather, they lift 
the youngsters up to a new level 
of understanding. The life of 
Christ is particularly inspiring, 
dramatic, forceful, and_ thrilling. 
No Catholic home should be with- 
out these two inexpensive booklets, 
no Catholic child deprived of the 
privilege of reading them. 


Small Prayers for Small Chil- 
dren, Auleen B. Eberhardt, Resur- 
gum Press. 20c. 


Written for mothers, this small 
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collection of poem-prayers is as 
delightful as it is useful. In 
verse, the prayers can easily be 
memorized by the pre-school 
child, and have been prepared es- 
pecially for these little ones. 


A Shakespeare for Children, 
Inez Specking, Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
N.Y. $2.50. 


Teachers and parents will wel- 
come Shakespeare prepared for 
children of pre-high school age. 
The author’s purpose was so to 
introduce the great poet that chil- 
dren should grow eager to read 
and study his plays in high school 
and in college. Plots have been 
clarified and language simplified; 
condensations are swift - moving 
and alive. Even TV conditioned 
youngsters should enjoy Shakes- 
peare according to Miss Specking’s 
presentation for children. 


A Grand Man, Catherine Cook- 
son, Macmillan, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. $2.75. 


A grand tale, which every moth- 
er and father should thoroughly 
enjoy. According to the author, 
this novel is “the story of a child, 
her father who likes the bottle, an 
old priest, and a shipyard owner; 
but above all it is the story of the 
faith of a child and her love for 
her Dad, and of her endeavors by 
prayer, lies and perseverance to 
keep the unity of the family.” 
Mary Ann Shaughnessy is enchant- 
ing as the little girl who struggles 


against terrific odds to maintain 
the family harmony and to keep 
her mother and father happily to- 
gether. The story and its details 
are realistic; sentimentality is 
avoided; and the faith, loyalty and 
love of Mary Ann for her no-good 
father are inspiring. 


Yankee Batboy, Joe Carrieri as 
told to Zander Hollander, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. $2.95. 


This true story about one of 
the luckiest boys in the world was 
written for every boy who enjoys 
baseball (and what boy does not?) 
and for every Yankee fan (and 
every American boy, in the au- 
thor's opinion, is a Yankee fan.) 
The inside story of the Yankees 
unfolds in this description of a 
Yankee batboy. Besides, young 
Joe hands on _ valuable baseball 
tips gleaned from such experts as 
Mickey Mantle, Phil Rizzuto, Joe 
Di Maggio, and Allie Reynolds. 
Fast-moving and packed with ac- 
tion, Yankee Batboy will _ thrill 
young American baseball fans. 


Blame No One But Yourself, 
Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle, Nugent 
Press, Tarrytown, N.Y. $3.00. 


“Blame no one but yourself,” 
warns the author, if you “pick a 
lemon in the garden of love” 
where you “thought only peaches 
grow.” Nuts grow in that garden, 
says Father Doyle, “an infinite va- 
riety of nuts,” as well as “dead 
beats” and alcoholics and sex de- 
viates and psychopaths. Accord- 
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ingly, Father Doyle states that 
some of the elements of chance 
should be eliminated in the mat- 
ter of choosing a mate for mar- 
riage, and he sets down some 
penetrating and challenging coun- 


sel for those contemplating wed- 
lock. Humorous, candid, penetrat- 
ing, this book is addressed mainly 
to teen-agers, but should prove 
profitable to all persons preparing 


for marriage. 


Seasonal Warning 


Notice on a French Cathedral door: The vicar bids all 
tourists welcome. However he believes it is his duty to inform 
you that there is no swimming pool inside the church. It is 
therefore unnecessary to visit the cathedral in beach wear.— 
John Sinnott Martin. 


COPYRIGHT 1955 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 


“It’s a whaaaaaaattttt, Doctor?” 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Children in Broken Homes — 
The child population in the United 
States has been experiencing an 
unprecedented growth. In the de- 
cade since the end of World War 
HJ, the number of children under 
eighten has increased by about 
thirteen million, a greater rise than 
occurred in the preceding forty- 
five years. In consequence, our 
country now has a record total 
of about fifty-four million, five 
hundred thousand children, and 
their number is expected to con- 
tinue upward. According to pro- 
jections by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, there may be more than sixty- 
three million children under age 
eighteen in our country by 1965. 


Since home environment exerts 
a marked influence in molding the 
lives of children, it is unfortunate 
that a substantial number do not 
have the advantages of normal 
family life. About seven million 
children — almost one seventh of 
the total — are domiciled with only 
one or neither parent present. The 
proportion increases with age, 
from ten per cent for the preschool 


those aged six to seventeen, re- 
flecting mainly the cumulation, 
over the years, of family disrup- - 
tions by death, divorce, or separ- 
ation. 


Of all children in broken or 
disrupted families, about 4 million, 
one hundred thousand live with 
their mother, six hundred thousand 
with their father, and the remain- 
ing 2 million, four hundred thou- 
sand under a variety of other ar-_ 
rangements. Most of the last-., 
named group live with grandpar- 
nets, older brothers or sisters, cou- 
sins, or other relatives, but this 
residual group includes more than 
three hundred thousand children 
in institutions or in schools away 
from home. 

* 


‘Equal Rights’ — Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell has de- 
nied that the Labor Department 
is now in favor of the so-called 
Equal Rights Amendment for wo- 
men. In a letter to representatives | 
of eighteen organizations who had 
queried -him on whether the De- | 
partment was dropping its long-_ 
time opposition to the legislation, 
Mr. Mitchell replied, “Our posi-. 
tion is unchanged.” 


The organizations which elicited 
the Secretary’s statement included 
the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, the A.F. of L. and CIO; and . 
the National Council of Catholic. 
Women, the National Council of , 


children to seventeen per cent for Jewish Women and the National |: 
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Council of Negro Women. They 
asked Mr. Mitchell his stand after 
the organ of the National Wo- 
men’s Party, “Equal Rights,” as- 


serted that the Department no 


longer opposed the constitutional 
change. “Equal Rights” quoted 
Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Director 
of the Department’s Women’s 
Bureau, as saying that “the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary,” was 
withdrawing “all opposition to the 
Equal Rights Amendment.” 


In his reply to the religious, 
labor and civic groups — which 
have consistently opposed the 
the amendment — Secretary Mitch- 
el said: “Our view is best stated 
in-a letter that I wrote to the 
chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary on April 2, 1954, 
with segard to S. J. Res. 49 as 
follows: ““The uncertainties and 
unsettling effect created by S. J. 
Res. 49 would remain until re- 
moved by years of litigation in 
every State. For this primary rea- 
son, I cannot recommend favor- 
able action on the proposal.’” Mr. 
Mitchell added, “Our position is 
unchanged.” 


* * * 


World Sense in Children — The 
Family Life Bureau of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference 
played a leading part in the 
forthcoming International Catholic 
Child Bureau congress on the 


- sciousness 


“Developing of International. Con- 
in Children.” The 
meeting the fifth since the 
1.C.C.B. was founded in 
1947, was held in Venice, May 
2 to 8. Opening under the presi- 
dency of His Eminence Angelo 
Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch of 
Venice, its general sessions feat- 
ured reports by Dr. Vittorino Ver- | 
onese, Italian member of the Exe- , 
cutive Board of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), ° 
and president of the Permanent’ 
Committee for the Congresses of 
the Lay Apostolate, and by Auxi- 
liary Archbishop Manual Trindade’ 
Salgueiro of Lisbon, secretary gen- 
eral of Catholic Action of Portu- 
gal. 


The greater part of the work © 
of the congress was assigned ‘to 
eight specialized Commissions — 
the first of wihch was devoted to 
the “development of an interna: 
tional sense through the family. 
and pre-school education.” Presid- 
ing over the meetings of the First 
Commission was Father Edgar. 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director of 
the N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau, 
which is a charter member of the. 
1.C.C.B. Dr. Schmiedeler is also. 
Executive Secretary of the Na-: 
tional. Catholic Conference on 
Family Life and Associate Editor, 
of The Family Digest. . 


Dr. Maria Kiene, president ‘of 
the Catholic Association of Kinder- 
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gartens in Germany and secretary 
general of the Pre-school Educa- 
tion Commission of the I.C.C.B., 
assisted in directing the work of 
this commission. 


The other commissions discuss- 
ed the education of children for 
living in the world community as 
it ties in with such topics as child 
group movements, religious edu- 
cation, international migration, 
mental health, and missionary as- 
pirations. 


The Congress aimed at the 
awakening in children of a sense 
of responsibility and a feeling of 
solidarity towards the rest of the 
world; that is, an international 
community including all nations, 
peoples, races and cultures. “It 
is evident,” the I.C.C.B. - said, 
“that any research or study con- 
cerning the development of an 
international sense in children ans- 
wers an urgent need. In our times, 
it is essential to make the child 
understand at a very early age that 
he must not limit his universe to 
a smali community. On the con- 
trary, he must be made to gain 
that feeling of belonging to a 
world-wide community of human 
beings.” 


The Venice meeting fell in line 
with previous I.C.C.B. congresses 
held at two-year intervals in Paris; 
Hilversum, Holland; Madrid, and 
Constance, Germany, which dealt 
with the use of communications 
media in child education, the 


training of educators, and “The 
Child in the Family.” 


Asked to comment on the work 
of the First Commission of the 
congress, Father Schmiedeler said 
that his group considered the de- 
veloping of an international and 
interracial sense in the pre-school 
child in the family, the nursery 
and kindergarten child in school, 
and the child from six to fourteen 
years old in the home. 


“To make the work of the 
First Commission effective,” Dr. 
Schmiedeler said, “certain ideas 
had to be kept to the fore in its 
discussions. For instance, a fair 
knowledge of the child’s nature 
on the part of the parent and 
teacher must be the key-point in 
ary program for developing a so- 
cialized individual who will even- 
tually be characterized by a genu- 
ine jnterracial sense or interna- 
tional consciousness. 


“Again, both parents and teach- 
ers must have a clear grasp of, 
and be influenced by, Christian 
principles if the child is to be- 
come a socialized individual in 
a full Christian sense. If they suc- 
ceed in helping the child become 
an integral Christian, they will at 
the same time succeed in helping 
him to have the proper attitude 
towards other children of God, re- 
gardless of their color, ethnic 
background or national origin.” 


The Benedictine priest said that 
among the facts “to be especially 


| 


kept in mind” in this connection 
were these: “The unity of man- 
kind; the dignity of every human 
being regardless of race, color or 
nationality; the real or potential 
membership of all in the Mystical 
Body of Christ; the fact that the 
very essence of Christianity is love 
of God and neighbor, and the fact 
that every man without exception 
is our neighbor.” 


* * * 


Vocations — The average semi- 
narian in Maryknoll’s class of 
sixty being ordained this June 
came from a family of seven, a 
survey showed. In the ordination 
class — the largest in Maryknoll’s 
history — a large percentage come 
from a family of ten or eleven; 
there is not one seminarian in the 
class who is an only child. 


* * * 


Family Wage System — Caro- 
line Pezzullo, representative of the 
Young Christian Workers to the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, spoke on ‘the 
problem of married women work- 
ing’ to the ninth session of the 
Commission on the Status of Wo- 
men. She reminded the Commis- 
sion of the great value of “striving 
for the universal acquisition of the 
family wage and family allowance 
system, (which already exists in 
many countries) so that it will be 
possible to eliminate in the major- 
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ity of cases the need for married 
women working at all.” 

Noting that the “greater num- 
ber of young women working in 
industrially developed countries 
have continued to work after mar- 
riage,” Miss Pezzullo thinks that 
some of them work because of the 
necessity of supplementing their 
husbands’ incomes. But a good 
many others, she said, work be- 
cause “they prefer maintaining 
their social and financial inde- 
pendence after marriage.” 

The result in either case, ac- 
cording to her, “is a steadily in- 
creasing number of homes where 
the vital special care of woman is 
lacking during the better part of 
the day.” 

Relating the absentee mothers 
to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, Miss Pezzullo said we see 
that the children of working moth- 
ers often “lack the education in 
family traditions and customs that 
are pre-eminently the mother’s to 
give.” She continued: “These 
young people show in the practice 
of their religious faith a_ belief 
devoid of enrichment. The religi- 
ous customs and ceremonies nor- 
mally developed in the home have 
been omitted. The working moth- 
er is pressed for time and appar- 
ently cannot give them more than 
the most rudimentary education.” 

* * * 


Liturgy at Home — Adapting 
some of the liturgical ceremonies 
of the Church for presentation in 
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the home is almost as good as a 
course in religion for the whole 
family. This is the opinion of a 
group of young parents of Cleve- 
land, as expressed by Mrs. C. Dan- 
ial Murray, liturgy chairman of 
the local chapter of Kappa Gamma 
Pi, a national honor society for 
women college graduates. The so- 
ciety has as one of its projects 
here the encouraging of family 
appreciation of the liturgy of the 
Church. Believing that drama is 
a valuable aid to understanding 
the various observances of the 
Church, membegg of the society 
re-enact many of the ceremonies 
in their homes. During Holy 
Week, for example, members out- 
lined through “living room drama- 
tics” the Last Supper. During 
Christmas season, the lineage of 


the Christ Child was traced by 
means of the “Tree of Jesus.” The 
prophecies from the Old Testa- 
ment are also read. “This is quite 
popular,” said Mrs. Murray, “as 
family preparation for Chirstmas 
and we find it a suitable obser- 
vance for the Advent season.” 
One accomplishment of the so- 
ciety of which Mrs. Murray is 
particularly proud was carried out 
on Hallowe’en. A local — school 
principal refused to have anything 
to do with the way the day is 
celebrated in these times. A 
member of Kappa Gamma Pi sug- 
gested that the principal might 
still let the children observe the 
day by having them wear cos- 
tumes typical of the Saints they 
represented. The idea was adopt- 
ed and proved very successful 


‘Loan the Youngsters Your Cookie Cutters’ 


If your youngsters get on your nerves, raising bedlam and 
romping through the house on rainy days, you can keep them 
quiet, happy, and satisified by loaning them your cookie-cutters 
to use as patterns. They will spend quiet, happy, contented 
hours, drawing, cutting out, and coloring the different animals 
they make from these patterns.—Blanche Campbell. 


Now and then the Holy Father sees a film according to Kees 
Van Hoeck .in the Irish Digest. His favorite is Bing Crosby and 
Barry Fitzgerald in “Going My Way.”—Ave Maria. 
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OF CONVERSIONS 


YOU—in every-day life, can start 
untold hundreds of non-Catholics 
toward curiosity, interest and 
conversion. And it’s so simple 
and easy! 


Use this novel plan to encourage converts! 


Our SUNDAY VISITOR has made up a special packet 
of 16 pocket-size booklets on Catholic subjects but written 
with special appeal for non-Catholics. An investment of 
only $1.00 for these 16 booklets may win a convert—might 
start many on their way to Christ! 


When you leave copies of these instructive booklets 
in trains, buses, stores, shopping centers and other public 
places, they are bound to be picked up and READ! Plan 
A has begun! The results of your own private crusade will 
be measured in Heaven! Order enough sets now to begin 
your personal missionary work in earnest... : 


EACH SET CONTAINS THESE POPULAR BOOKLETS: 
Tue TrutH ABouTtT CATHOLICS ArE You SINCERE? 


Now, Hear Our SIDE FRAMEWORK OF CATHOLIC BELIEF 


It MATTER MucH 
Waar Man SHORT PRAYERS FOR Busy PEOPLE 


Is ONE RELIGION Story Or THE BIBLE 

As Goop As ANOTHER? Gop’s Law: 
Wuicu Is Curist’s TRUE CHURCH? MEASURE OF MAN’s ConbDUCT 
Wuat THINK You oF CurisT? Tue Cuurcu OF Curist INc. 


NDULGENCES: WHAT ARE THEY? 
REAL PRESENCE: Gop’s PLAN FoR SALVATION 


FAcT OR FICTION? THAT BACKWARD COLLAR 


ONLY $1.00 for each set of these 16 booklets 


Order from the Book Department 
Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Good reading anytime! 


THE BIBLE 


(0 The Church; Interpreter of the Bible 
CJ The Story of the Bible 


FOR CHILDREN 


CL Learn of Me 
(J A Grown-up Altar Boy 


COURTSHIP & MARRIAGE 


LD Love for Keeps 

CZ Boy Meets Girl 

CL Falling in Love 

LJ Catholic Marriage; How Achieve it? 
CJ Until Death Do Us Part 

CJ Youth and Chastity 

(C0 How to Get Married 

( Shall | Marry a Non-Catholic 
TL So You Think You’re in Love 

(J Marriage; Catholic or Mixed? 
[1 Aids to Purity 

(C0 Youth’s Struggle for Decency 
(J Is the Church Woman’s Enemy? 
CZ How Love Helps You 


HOME AND FAMILY 


(J Catholic Women in the Home 
C] Thoughts of a Catholic Mother 
(J The Christian Mother 

(J Prayers for the Family 


Check your preference of 
these popular ten-cent booklets 


Buy any 3 for 25c 


ANY 16 FOR $1.00 


DEVOTIONAL AIDS 


(C0 Are You Missing Something? 

(] Little Prayers with Plenary 
Indulgences 

Forgiven 

CJ Spiritual Guide for the Holy Rosary 

(] The Home Prayer Book 

CJ Short Prayers for Busy People 


THE MASS 


(J How to Hear Mass 

] The Wedding Service in English 
(] The Funeral Service in English 

] The Requiem Mass In English 

(J) You Ought to Go To Mass 

“This is My Body’’ 

(J Too Good To Miss 

] Why Pray for the Dead? 

C] Would you Like to’Say Mass, Too? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(C0 The Truth About 
Persecution in Spain 
(7 Converts: How to Win Them 
_] Come Back Home 
(CD Truth about the ‘Trek From Rome’ 
(J Don’t Kid Yourself about Drink 
CJ Facts vs Fiction about Spain 
That Backward Collar 
Drinking is Dangerous 
[1 When Skid Row Stops Skidding 


Mark your selections on this ad 


and mail today with your name, address and full remittance 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


Huntington, Indiana 


